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Plato and Christianity: A Philosophical 
Comparison 
JOHN WILD* 

F, THEREFORE, Plato has said that by than its revealed dogmas. What is the 


| loving, knowing, and imitating this God, 
without Whom no nature exists, no 
doctrine instructs, and no act benefits, we are 
wise, and that by participating in Him we are 
blessed, why then should we investigate the 
others? No others have approached more 
closely to us than these (Plato and his fol- 
lowers).’”! 

In these words of the City of God, St. 
Augustine expresses his recognition of the 
remarkable harmony between Christian and 
Platonic philosophy. He then proceeds to 
give a brief but careful account of the points 
of agreement and difference, for the instruc- 
tion of contemporary Christian readers. This 
account is sound and still illuminating. But 
modern scholarship has revealed many facts 
9 about Plato and his dialogues which were not 
known to Augustine. New problems have also 
arisen in the modern world and their solution 
requires all the religious and philosophical light 
at our disposal. 

The purpose of this article is to examine the 
relation between Platonism and Christianity 
as it appears at the present time with special 
reference to contemporary moral and social 
issues. In attempting briefly to summarize 
Christian doctrine for the sake of this compari- 
son, we shall follow Augustine in emphasizing 
its implicit philosophical presuppositions rather 


* JOHN WILD is Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. This article is a revision of a paper read at 
the Week of Work of the National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education, held at Western Maryland 
“ollege, Westminster, Maryland, August 24-29, 1948. 
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Christian view of God, the world (including 
man), and the goal of human action? These 
are the questions we shall first try to answer. 
Then we shall consider Platonism under the 
same four headings, comparing and contrast- 
ing the two. I think that such a study, even 
when undertaken in such a summary manner 
as this, may be as illuminating in our time as 
it was in that of St. Augustine. 


I. A Brief Summary of Christian Natural 
Theology and Anthropology 


1. Christian Natural Theology. 

According to a central strand of Christian 
thought, including St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
and many others, the existence of God can be 
rationally demonstrated by empirical argu- 
ments. He is perfect being, containing, there- 
fore, the sufficient reason for His existence 
within Himself and requiring no external cause 
for His generation and support. He is un- 
limited in perfection and power, good, im- 
mutable, eternal, unique, and transcendent. 
He is also intelligent, and possesses freedom of 
action to an unlimited degree. Indeed His 
creation of the world was a free act of choice, 
arising from no external compulsion which 
would be inconsistent with His autonomy, nor 
from any internal necessity either natural or 
moral, each of which wou'd be inconsistent 
with His perfection and completeness. 

In the mediaeval controversy which is 
summarized in question 19, Part I, of Aquinas’ 
Summa Theologica it became clear that the 
freedom of God presupposes His absolute 
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perfection. Those who limit the perfection of 
the divine activity also limit His freedom fol- 
lowing Leibnitz who in his doctrine of the best 
of all possible worlds maintained that God’s 
act of creation was dictated by His understand- 
ing of what was best. This implies some lack 
or imperfection in God, and places Him under a 
moral necessity which limits His freedom of 
choice. Christianity is committed to the 
doctrine that God is absolutely free, and that 
His creative act is utterly unconstrained by 
any necessity whatsoever either external or 
internal. 

This does not imply, however, as Professor 
Lovejoy? would have us believe, that this 
creative act is in any sense irrational or caprici- 
ous. In ourselves we know that an irrational 
act is never fully free,—much less so in God. 
His free act, though not dictated by any 
reason, is nevertheless in accordance with 
reason, and wholly reasonable. Being intel- 
ligent and free, God is certainly personal, for 
by a person we mean an individual substance 
with reason. God is a substance or independ- 


ent being, and certainly rational. Therefore 
He is personal, indeed according to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, a society of persons. 
2. The Christian Philosophy of Nature. 
First of all the world is a free creation of God 
ex nihilo, not merely the forming and moulding 


of a pre-existent matter. Being the work of a 
first cause that is intelligent and good, it is 
also good. In the words of Genesis: “God 
saw everything that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good” (Gen. 1, 31). This does 
not mean that non-intelligent forms in every 
case attain all the further perfections they 
require to activate their nature. Individual 
entities are constantly being deprived and 
distorted by chance and accident. But in 
general, for the most part (all natural law 
being based on a constant tendency never 
without chance exceptions) these things 
achieve what they require, so that the species 
is maintained, and the order of nature pre- 
served. This is their general function, to fit 
into this order and to sustain it. 


Man is not subordinate to this order. He 


has a higher function. He is the highest | 
material being, since he is intelligent and free. 
He also is good. He does not always freely 
choose the good, nor does he always attain his 
naturalend. Thisofcourseis true. But he is 
good by nature. That is, everything has 
been given him which he requires for the proper 
perfection of his existence, sufficient material 
resources, a living body, sensory faculties, 
and most of all, reason by which he can as- 
similate the entire universe as a microcosm on 
the tablets of his mind, and plan alternative 
courses of action,—and will by which he can 
choose among these to act in a truly human 
and natural manner. All these necessary 
facilities have been granted him. To realize 
his nature he needs only to use them himself in 
a free and spontaneous manner. If he does 
not do so, he has only himself to blame. 

3. The Goal of Human Action. 

The moral ideal of Christianity is expressed 
in the saying: “‘You shall love the Lord your | 
God with all your heart, and with all your 
your soul, and with all your mind” and “You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself’? (Matt. 
22, 37-39, Revised Standard Version the New 
Testament, Nelson, 1946), which is presented 
as a summary of the law and the prophets. 
It is therefore given as a command, but not 
as an extraneous fiat expressing that with 
which we are entirely unfamiliar. ‘Ever since 
the creation of the world his invisible nature, 
namely, his eternal power and deity, has been 
clearly perceived in the things that have been 
made.”’ (Rom. I, 20) 

Christian moral teaching is the sharpened 
and clarified expression of a moral imperative 
at least dimly and vaguely known to all men. 

The fact that this teaching is given in the 
form of a command has important implications | 
for the theory of human nature. It certainly 
implies that man possesses rational under- 
standing. We do not command sticks and 
stones, for they act automatically in accord- 
ance with their nature and have no understand- 
ing of anything they do. Hence the presenta- 
tion of the law as a commandment also implies 
the freedom of man. There is no sense in 
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commanding that which is impossible, or 
that which must be done inevitably. We do 
not command a cripple to walk normally, or a 
child to breathe. Such acts are not free. A 
command is issued only to a free being who is 
not constrained by necessity to one mode of 
action alone. 

Little sense can be made of the New Testa- 
ment unless it is taken for granted that human 
beings possess a rational faculty which, if 
exercised at all, can give them some knowledge 
of their nature, and of that general pattern of 
action (the moral law) which is required for 
its completion. What is the content of this 
moral law as understood by Christianity? 

Human nature cannot be activated without 
the cooperation of many individuals working 
together in a social structure for the common 
good. This social nature of man is emphasized 
in Christianity by its doctrine of the Kingdom 
of God. Its teaching in fact is oriented to this 
social concept, and its earthly purpose may 
be exhaustively summarized as the establish- 
ment and propagation of a social order. What 
is the nature of this kingdom? 

Any basic human group must provide three 
major goods to its members: 1, the material 
artifacts necessary to sustain physical life; 2, 
political decisions and policies governing com- 
mon action; and finally 3, noetic concepts and 
insights fitting into some coherent apprehen- 
sion of themselves and the world in which 
they live, and providing them with an over- 
arching purpose for the living of a common life. 
The New Testament contains sharp and clear- 
cut teachings with respect to these poietic, 
politic, and noetic endeavors of man. They 
may be summarized as follows. 

The essential need for food and other ma- 
terial artifacts is clearly recognized, but of 
the three essential needs of man, it is the least 
important. If men’s minds can be clearly 
illumined by a sound overarching purpose, 
and if this can elicit their whole-hearted devo- 
tion to a worthy common end, these things 
will easily be achieved. The material re- 
sources of nature are sufficient for the satis- 
faction of all necessary human needs. “Seek 


first his kingdom and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be yours as well.” (Matt. 
6,33) Any confusion of mere material welfare 
with the ultimate end of human life is sharply 
condemned. 

This I take it is the meaning of the first 
temptation. Man of course must have bread. 
But he cannot live on bread alone. To set up 
the accumulation of material possessions as 
the chief aim of a human life is to commit a 
fearful error and to confuse man with an 
animal. We cannot serve God and Mammon. 
The rich farmer hoarding up his grain for the 
sake of reaping profit is bitterly condemned. 
“Fool! This night your soul is required of 
you; and the things you have prepared, whose 
will they be?” (Luke 12, 20). Of what 
value are all the material possessions in the 
world compared to the health of the immaterial 
soul? 

The Gospels show little interest in property 
rights and the so-called crimes and punish- 
ments devised for their protection by the 
Roman Law, so little in fact that the parable 
of the Unjust Steward (Like 16) has caused no 
little trepidation in modern commentators. 
But the New Testament agrees with Natural 
Law that the values of friendship and co- 
operation are certainly to be placed above 
those of legal property rights. 

Nevertheless, though the need for material 
things is a definitely subordinate one, it is a 
necessary one, for man possesses a material 
body which must be sustained if life is to be 
lived at all. How then are these material ne- 
cessities to be provided and distributed? 
Judging by the acts of the Lord himself in feed- 
int the multitudes two principles are clear. 
First no one has any more right than anyone 
else in having these necessary needs satisfied. 
God wishes everyone to be fed. He has taken 
care that there is enough for all. Our own 
success in providing for the future will depend 
upon the zeal and energy we show in making 
use of the plethora of material goods with which 
we have been surrounded. 

The second great need of man for plans and 
choices of common modes of action is also 
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clearly recognized in the Gospels as an essential 
but subordinate need. If political power is 
sought as the highest end this can lead only to 
disappointment and corruption. This, I take 
it, is the meaning of the third temptation and 
its rejection (Matt. 4, 8 ff.). 

Political rule and power are by nature meant 
to serve the ends understood and freely chosen 
by the higher faculties of intellect and will 
which belong to the immaterial soul of man. 
Aside from these, political power is of no value. 
Hence little respect for ruling princes and pow- 
ers is shown in the Gospels. ‘The kings of the 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them; and those 
in authority over them are called benefactors.” 
(Luke 22, 25) The exercise of political power 
is thus looked upon as a duty or service to be 
performed not for the supposed interests of the 
rulers but for the common good. The implica- 
tion of the significant word “called” is clearly 
that most of the recognized rulers of existent 
states, who rule for their own or for narrow 
party interests, are not true ‘‘benefactors’’ or 
rulers at all. The benefit attained by political 
order is justice. 

This is certainly the legitimate aim of all 
political enactments and arrangements. The 
word é:xavootvn, often translated righteous- 
ness, is found ubiquitously in the New Testa- 
ment. Our word justice probably conveys its 
meaning more adequately. From the early 
Greek period when the word was forged it has 
suggested the exact, equal measure of the 
balance scale. Justice is always some sort of 
equality, though not necessarily an abstract 
arithmetical equality. It is not just to treat 
unequals equally. But with respect to the 
basic natural needs of men there is an approxi- 
mate natural equality. 

We have already noted that material needs 
should be equally satisfied. ‘There is no reason 
to doubt that this principle applies also to the 
higher noetic needs as well. In spite of the 
effort of Mark to emphasize the secret and ex- 
clusive character of the parables, this is not 
borne out by the other Gospels, nor even by 
much of the record as presented by Mark. 
The teaching of Jesus is presented to all the 


disciples alike with no discrimination, and he | 
seems willing to instruct great crowds of those 
coming to hear him without distinction. His | 
teaching is given to anyone willing to hear,— 
even to foreigners, criminals and outcasts. 
The values of life are to be granted to everyone, | 
according to need, with no holding back or in- 
vidious exclusions. 

But how about the providing of these bene- 
fits? Where do they come from? Primarily | 
from God, who is the creator of the natural 
world and of man its highest product, so much | 


more valuable than grass, lilies, the birds of @ 


heaven and all other natural creatures (Matt. | 
6, 26). As to the secondary goods that can be | 
provided by the free activity of man, these 
should be provided for the benefit of all by each | 
man according to his abilities. 
be the best summary of New Testament teach- | 
ing on justice. 
and thirst for such a kingdom of justice, and | 
blessed are they when they are persecuted for 
the sake of such justice. 

To establish and to maintain a really just 
social order is the aim of politics. It cannot be 
brought into existence in the face of prevailing 
evils, however, without heroic acts of devotion 
involving much more than justice,—the burn- 
ing fire of sacrificial love. 

Guided by such love the Christian life is a 
constant attempt to imitate God and his 
creative generosity, which we may hope to 
attain in our present disordered state only by 
the granting of special aid from God himself. 
To be truly human is to be like God, so far as | 
human limitations permit. So far as we act 
as God acts, we may be as God is, and thus 
achieve a mode of human perfection which is 
as that unlimited perfection of our Heavenly 
Father. This is the constant burden of New 
Testament teaching. 

God is himself a society of persons each 
sharing perfectly and identically in the supreme /#i 
values of divinity, and coéperating in different 
ways for the attainment of a single end willed 
by all. This is the model for human society. 
We are commanded to be perfect as our 
Heavenly Father is perfect (Matt. 5, 48)—to 


This seems to 
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realize and activate the nature he has given 
us, as He is perfectly active and complete. 
We are to love our fellow men as he loves us. 
We are to forgive them as he has forgiven us. 
We are to treat them all without distinction as 
our brothers, as He has made them all without 
distinction His children. We should feed them 
all and nurture them all when they are young 
with the same care, as He has made the earth 
and the sea and the things thereof not just for 
a few men but for all alike. When our brother 
turns against us and does evil to us as an enemy 
we should not follow our belligerent instincts 
and return evil for evil, but rather follow the 
example of God Who sends His light upon the 
unjust as well as upon the just. As for the 
terrible injustices inflicted by evil men upon 


§ those who suffer, this is a far lighter evil than 


the actual performance of unjust acts. To do 
injustice is far worse than to sufferit. ‘Be not 


¥ afraid of them that kill the body but are not 


able to kill the soul....” (Matt. 10, 28) 

When we are tempted to use force as a means 
of achieving a good human end, we should 
think of God Who could easily dominate men 
by force and indeed wipe out all His enemies in 
the twinkling of an eye, but Who does not do so 
because of His respect for human freedom, and 
His preference for one good act freely chosen 
from wisdom, love and devotion, over a million 
“good” acts motivated from fear of force. 
Physical force is not intrinsically evil. It has 
its place in the world of sub-human nature. 
But in the affairs of men it is always unnatural 
and always an evil. Men can understand. 
To use force on them is therefore out of place, 
and always leads to bitterness, and confusion. 
Hence those who take to the sword, as the rec- 
ord of history shows, ultimately perish by the 
sword. 

Such is the Christian conception of a just 
social order of human cooperation where man 


sis no longer a wolf to his fellow man. It has 


ctually worked as a living social force in West- 
ern history, and is still working at the present 
ime, though often not knowing itself as such, 
and often no doubt under strange disguises. 
In this connection I think we must remember 


the story of the two sons in the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, each being given a command by his 
father to work in the Vineyard. The first son 
answered and said, “I will not; but afterward 
he repented and went. And he went to the 
second and said the same; and he answered, ‘I 
go, sir,’ but did not go. Which of the two did 
the will of his father? They said, ‘The first’.” 
(Matt. 21, 29-31) Actions speak louder than 
words. 

4. The Christian Ideology and Its Enemies. 

Sacrificial action cannot be long sustained 
in any effective cooperative pattern unless it is 
illumined and guided by a sound view of the 
world and man’s position init. This brings us 
to the third kind of need, the noetic needs of 
man. Human beings will not continue to 
struggle against militant opposition for a dis- 
tant goal unless their reason tells them that this 
goal is really in accordance with the nature of 
things, and not a subjective interest supported 
only by opinion and prejudice. The building 
of a new social order requires a metaphysics 
and a theology. The very heart of human 
action is the thought or ideology directing it. 
“The eye is the lamp of the body. So, if your 
eye is sound, your whole body will be full of 
light; but if your eye is not sound, your whole 
body will be full of darkness” (Matt. 6, 22-23) 

This is true not only of individual action but 
of social action as well. When the common 
purpose or group ideology breaks down, and 
can no longer be rationally defended, the group 
begins to disintegrate. Singleness of purpose 
and endeavor means the sharing of one and the 
same idea by many minds. “Every kingdom 
divided against itself is laid waste, and no city 
or house divided against itself will stand.” 
(Matt. 12, 25-26) 

The Christian ideology, as we have inter- 
preted it, contains the following three essential 
elements. 

First, the doctrine of a basic intelligent cause 
and free creator of the universe, and of man as 
a free and rational entity, therefore as Augus- 
tine explains, made in the image of God; 

Second, the doctrine that God is directly con- 
cerned with each human individual and with 
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the concrete events of human history, so con- 
cerned in fact as to have incarnated Himself in 
the actual flesh of a human individual, to in- 
augurate a just social order. This profound 
concern for concrete history is an essential 
element in Christianity which is clearly ex- 
pressed not only in the Old Testament and New 
Testament but in the many Christian philoso- 
phies of history from Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei to Toynbee’s recent study. 

Third, the recognition of the rationality and 
freedom of man with the consequent rejection 
of any deterministic conception of history such 
as that of Hegel, Marx, or Spengler. The 
New Testament breathes the spirit of freedom. 
Nowhere is there any reference, so far as I 
know, to any ruthless elimination of human 
free choice for the sake of some predetermined 
whole into which human life is to be rigidly 
fitted. It is hard to reconcile the New Testa- 
ment with those absolutistic conceptions of 
autocratic theological determinism which have 
sometimes been presented under Christian 
auspices. 


On the basis of this analysis, we may identify 
three inimical ideologies with which it seems to 


me Christianity cannot be reconciled. In the 
first place Christianity is irrevocably opposed 
to any materialistic, or as it is now called na- 
turalistic ideology which attempts to defend 
the doctrine of a self-evolving universe with no 
intelligent first cause, and sees in man and his 
constructions the highest cosmic being, subject 
tonohigherlaw. Christianity must see in this 
dubious doctrine not only a lethargic failure of 
rational analysis but an assertion of that 
human pride or self-exaltation which has 
played a leading role in the disintegration of 
human life and civilization. 

In the second place, Christianity is com- 
mitted to the view that the choices and deci- 
sions made by individual men and cultures in 
the nexus of human history are of ultimate im- 
portance in determining the final destiny of the 
human soul, and that they are also an ultimate 
concern of God Himself. Hence it must be 
basically opposed to any extricationist doctrine 
which would maintain that the world of matter 


is bad, that concrete history is hopeless, and 
that the aim of religion is merely to save a few 
pure souls from this vale of desolation, and to 
usher them into another world. Such doc- 
trines have been and still are widely confused 
with Christianity. But they cannot be recon- 
ciled with the Incarnation, the central doctrine 
of the Christian Faith. If matter were evil 
and history hopeless God would have been a 
fool to have got Himself incarnate. 

In the third place, Christianity must be op- 
posed to any absolutistic or autocratic view of 
God as a cosmic despot bringing all things into 
being, even the plague, and black death, mur- 
der, torture and the concentration camp by 
His decree, and leaving no room for the spon- 
taneous and free choices of man. This view is 
also widely confused with Christianity, but it 
is absolutely inconsistent with the marked 
respect for human freedom and the condemna- 
tion of all oppressive violence which are clearly 
expressed in the New Testament. 

We must now terminate this brief and inade- 
quate attempt to characterize Christian philos- 
ophy. Let us now turn to the Platonic 
philosophy, by which I mean the philosophy of 
Plato himself, in order to compare the -two. 
What are the chief similarities, the chief differ- 
ences, and which preponderates over the 
other? 


II. A Brief Summary of Platonic Natural 
Theology and Anthropology 


1. Platonic Natural Theology. 

According to Plato the existence of the divine 
is rationally demonstrable. Two modes of 
proof are clearly expressed in the Dialogues. 

The first of these is a version of the so-called 
teleological argument. In the Laws (886 a 2) 
this is definitely given the first position. ‘In 
the first place’’, says Plato, the existence of the 
divine is proved by “‘the earth and the sun and 
the stars and the universe, and the fair order of 
the seasons...”. Such order cannot be ex- 
plained without an intelligent ordering cause. 
All science is a search for order. Hence it pre- 
supposes that orderisthere. If it were not, the 
world would be unintelligible. Hence all 
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science, whether it is aware of the fact or not, 
presupposes a first ordering principle capable of 
accounting for the existence of the order it is 
seeking. This teleological argument is sug- 
gested with .nany variations throughout the 
dialogues (especially Tim. 29, 47, and Phil. 28). 

The second is developed in great detail from 
Laws 891 c to 897. The gist of the argument is 
as follows. Physical things do not move them- 
selves. But the world is full of physical mo- 
tion. This must have a source in something 
that is self-moving. That which can inaugu- 
rate motion in itself is soul. This was later 
developed by Aristotle and his successors into 
the argument from motion and change to a 
first mover. 

These arguments are clearly and explicitly 
stated. Idealistic thinkers, including Mr. 
Rutenber in a recent book,* have held that the 
ontological argument can be derived from cer- 
tain statements of Plato. This is certainly 
open to serious doubt and is in my opinion 
incompatible with the clearcut rejection of 
idealism at Parmenides 132. The basic prin- 


ciple of the argument from the varying degrees 
of perfection is clearly stated at Phaedo 100ff., 


and in other passages. That which only par- 
ticipates in beauty, existence, and other perfec- 
tions must have its first source in something 
possessing these perfections without restric- 
tion. But the acceptance of this as an argu- 
ment for God depends upon the thesis that God 
is ultimately to be identified with the idea of 
the good, which is open to question, though 
accepted by many commentators including 
Jaeger, Ritter, Adam, Friedlander and Diés. 
If this thesis is correct, as I believe it is, we may 
also find an implicit form of the argument from 
contingency at Republic 511, where the de- 
pendency of all things on something intrinsi- 
cally necessary and self-sustaining (the good) 
is strongly suggested. 

In conclusion we may say that of the five 
later causal arguments developed by Christian 
philosophy, four are at least implicitly stated 
by Plato. Two of them, the argument from 
motion, and the teleological argument are 
explicitly developed in great detail, though 


with certain defects which had to be later re- 
moved. Plato certainly held that the existence 
of a first principle higher than man could be 
rationally demonstrated. What is the nature 
of this being? Here there are important 
differences. 

First, the Platonic Deity is only the maker or 
moulder of a coexistent matter or spatial re- 
ceptacle, not a creator ex nihilo. Plato cer- 
tainly never reached this concept. Hence 
though we read everything possible into Plato’s 
Deity, He still remains a finite being, limited 
by the external necessity of the receptacle, and 
subjected to an inner moral need for emanating 
order and law. Thus even if we hold, as I 
think is reasonable, that the pattern guiding 
the demiourgos of the Timaeus is mentally con- 
tained within a mind and soul, there is only one 
pattern, leaving no choice of alternatives. 
There is no possibility of making no world at 
all, for lacking any vice of envy, He was mor- 
ally constrained to make or to mould the best 
possible world. 

This anthropomorphic conception of a finite 
God, regarded on the analogy of a human 
artificer, leaves no place for any essential divine 
freedom, either with respect to acting or not 
acting, or with respect to what is to be 
achieved. This is no doubt a major reason for 
Plato’s failure to focus even human freedom in 
any very clear and decisive fashion. As we 
know, this concept was clarified only after the 
long mediaeval controversy in which Christian 
thought finally rejected the deterministic im- 
plications of the theory of a finite God, and 
turned rather to the view that God is really 
free, which demands not only the lack of any 
external constraint expressed in the doctrine of 
creation ex nihilo, but also the lack of any in- 
ternal moral constraint, expressed in the doc- 
trine of unlimited perfection. Without these 
doctrines, the unrestricted freedom of God in 
creation cannot be defended. 

But in spite of this failure to focus the mys- 
terious and intricate nature of freedom, there 
are other elements in Plato’s explicit theology 
which tend in another direction. Thus at Re- 
public 380-1 God is said to be absolutely 
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changeless, not subject to any external influ- 
ence, nor to any internal motive leading to 
transformation. This of course implies un- 
limited perfection, as Plato himself sees at this 
point, for he says explicitly “Both God and the 
attributes of God are in every way best” 
(381, b 4). 

In the earlier dialogues Plato thinks of the 
ideas as the source of all being and intelligi- 
bility. They are pure, changeless, and truly 
existent, and sometimes Plato speaks of them 
as though they could exist alone apart from life 
and understanding. But in other passages of 
the later dialogues this view is further qualified. 
The ideas cannot exist all alone by themselves 
in forlorn abstraction. Thus at Sophist 248e, 
a long criticism of this doctrine of the friends of 
ideas, possibly Plato’s own students, is finally 
terminated by a question and a negative 
answer. 


“Heavens,” we are asked, “shall we ever be easily 
persuaded that motion and life and soul and under- 
standing are absent from the truly existent? Can we 
believe that it neither lives nor understands, but exists 
alone in a dreadful fixity, having no trace of insight?’ 


These passages have been interpreted by 
many of the best modern commentators as 
implying an ultimate union of the perfect ideas 


with a perfect life and consciousness. Perhaps 
this is hinted by the famous description at 
Republic 509a ff. of the idea of the good, from 
which all the other ideas are derived, as being 
itself beyond all essence and idea. If this in- 
terpretation can be accepted, we may refer to 
God as unrestricted intelligence, as well as 
perfect beauty and goodness (Rep. 379a). If, 
as the Neoplatonists supposed, the first hy- 
pothesis of the Parmenides is an outline of 
Platonic theology, He is perfect unity (&) 
coinciding with perfect existence (év). 
These hints and suggestions of unrestricted 
divinity are to be found in Plato. But it 
would be pressing things too far to identify this 
strand of thought with Plato’s theology. It 
remains only a strand of his thought, not as yet 
freed from association with the very different 
mythological and anthropomorphic picture of 
a finite God subject to moral necessity, and 


struggling against an alien necessity to mould 
a best possible world. 

2. The Platonic Philosophy of Nature. 

Plato’s philosophy agrees with Christianity 
in its essential opposition to any form of mon- 
ism or absolutism. The world of time and 
change, in which finite entities are acted upon 
and act on one another, possesses only a limited 
subordinate existence. But it does exist. 
These entities cannot be discarded as mere 
illusions. Hence Eleatic monism is rejected. 
They are quite distinct from one another, and 
do not melt into an indeterminate fluidity. 
Hence the Heraclitean flux philosophy is also 
rejected. These finite things possess determi- 
nate natures or forms, and fit into an intelligible 
order or cosmos, to which each nature contrib- 
utes something. In the Timaeus Plato clearly 
recognizes the basic elements, inorganic things, 
plants, animals and men, and a large array of 
demonic entities beyond the level of man. All 
this is perfectly consistent with a Christian 
philosophy of nature. 

The chief point at issue is the value to be 
attached to this finite world of changing enti- 
ties. Here the anthropomorphism of Plato’s 
theology leads him sometimes towards a dualis- 
tic view in which evil is regarded as a positive 
force of material necessity or even as an evil 
soul (Laws Book X), working in a positive 
way against the divine action, rather than as a 
privation, resulting primarily from the misuse 
of freedom. There are certain statements in 
the Phaedo for example which seem to imply 
that matter and the human body are evil, and 
a final state of release from all bodily entangle- 
ments is portrayed in the myth (114b). Life 
is then viewed in a Manichaean manner as a 
conflict between forces of evil and forces of 
good. This of course is absolutely incompat- 
ible with Christianity which, following the 
words of Genesis, regards all positive existence 
including that of matter and the human body 
as good, and which must therefore recognize 
evil as a privation of being, rather than any- 
thing positive in character. Hence for Chris- 
tianity freedom from the body cannot be re- 
garded as a human good but, if it occurs, rather 
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uld Fias an incomplete state of existence in which 
something essential to human activity is 
lacking. 

ity fF) Nevertheless in spite of this dualistic element 

on- Fin Plato, there are many indications of another 

ind Fiindependent trend of thought. Thus at 

on fF) Republic 353 ff. the virtue or excellence of any 

ted Fientity including man is defined as the degree 


to which it fulfills or realizes its natural func- 


ere Fition. On this view the nature of any entity is 
ed. Piregarded as good, and evil can only be the 
ind Fifailure of this entity to gain those modes of 
ty. Biaction which it requires for its completion. 


Certainly the body is not regarded as evil in 
mi- Bithe Republic (cf. 443e ff.). And even in the 
ble ff Phaedo, the most Manichaean passages, when 
‘ib- Fi read carefully in the Greek, contain important 


tly qualifications. 

gS, The body is evil not intrinsically but only in 
of iso far as the soul comes to pay too much 
All Battention to it, which is not the fault of the 
ian § body but rather of the soul. Thus the soul is 


not so much extraneously enchained, as rather 
be Bher own accomplice in chaining herself to the 


iti- body (Phaedo 83). Necessary appetites are 
Bclearly distinguished from unnecessary appe- 
lis- BH tites, as in the eighth book of the Republic 
ive (559). There is nothing evil about the neces- 
evil Bsary appetites and their realization. But 
ive B when the soul seeks physical things beyond 
isa Bnecessity it falls into confusion and is led 
use astray by its own free choice. Thus it is the 
} in B soul which entombs herself in the body. She 
ply & is not naturally entombed except by the misuse 
ind & of her faculties, in seeking material possessions 
gle- Hand delights, which the many call life, but 
vife [§ which is really death. The aim of the Phaedo 
Sa Mis to save men from this death by converting 
| of IB them to the true life of reason which most men 
sat- H confuse with death (64b). It would be futile 
the to deny the dualistic elements in Plato’s 
nce ® thought, but in my opinion this non-dualistic 
ody | tendency represents the more dominant trend. 
1ize J + Man is a composite being consisting of a 
ny- body together with an inner nature that ani- 


ris- & mates it and uses it as an instrument as long as 
re- [the body is alive. This animating principle or 
soul has two major portions, that which desires 


and strives to complete itself, like the active 
tendency towards completion which is found 
in all natural entities, and that which cogni- 
tively assimilates things as they really are in 
themselves. In man the highest of these cog- 
nitive faculties is rational insight or moesis 
which is capable of apprehending the formal 
nature of each thing as it really is in itself, and 
thus of guiding human action to its natural 
goal. The universal pattern of action which 
is required for the realization of human nature 
can be apprehended by reason. This is the 
moral law or the natural law. This precise 
term was in fact employed by Plato himself in 
the Gorgias (483e) for the first time in western 
history. The widespread impression that the 
concept of natural law was first developed by 
the Stoics is erroneous. Not only the phrase, 
but the concept itself is explicitly developed in 
the Platonic literature. 

This general pattern of action is always at 
least dimly known and recognized in those un- 
written laws which are the foundation for all 
the more special written enactments and 
decrees (Laws 793). 


“If they are rightly ordered and made habitual, they 
shield and preserve the written law; but if they are 
misunderstood and fall into disorder, then they are like 
the props of builders which slip away out of their place 
and cause a universal ruin.” 


The other creatures are bound to the law of 


.their nature by a natural necessity. They 


must obey in any case without understanding. 
But man is bound only by a moral necessity. 
If he is to realize his nature, he must, under- 
stand the law of his being and obey it. But 
he is free to misunderstand if he so chooses, and 
to disobey. In this case, he must accept the 
natural sanctions or penalties which follow 
from any violation of nature. 

Thus at Republic 444 the moral order is com- 
pared to the natural order of physical functions 
which keeps the body in a healthy state. 


“The creation of health is the institution of a natural 
order and government of one by another in the parts of 
the body; and the creation of disease is the production 
of a state of things at variance with this natural order. 


| 
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And is not the creation of justice the institution of a 
natural order and government of one by another in the 
parts of the soul, and the creation of injustice the pro- 
duction of a state of things at variance with the natural 
order?” 


This conception of a natural order and a na- 
tural law lies at the root of the whole Platonic 
ethics. The duty of man is to become what 
he really is,—to live a genuinely human life. 
What does this law command? 

3. The Goal of Moral Action. 

First of all it demands the establishment of 
2 cooperative social order without which even 
the most rudimentary material needs cannot 
be satisfied (Rep. 369 C 20). Plato sharply 
opposes the sophistic view that society is a 
human construct based merely on a conven- 
tion or contract. As against this he asserts 
roundly that it is based upon our natural need 
(369b). These needs fall into three distinct 
groups: 1, the need of physical things to sus- 
tain the body; 2, the need of political delibera- 
tion and planning to sustain the activity of the 
soul; and 3, and most important of all, the 
need of rational insight to provide the commu- 
nity with a sound and appealing overarching 
purpose, and to maintain it by educational 
procedures throughout the change and flux of 
generations. 

No matter how ineffectually these functions 
are performed, they must nevertheless be per- 
formed in any human community. It must 
carry on poietic activities to satisfy its mate- 
rial needs for food, clothing and shelter. It 
must have some understanding of its nature 
and the nature of the world in which it lives. 
Finally it must guide its political activities by 
these noetic insights. In Plato’s Republic, the 
picture of a truly natural human society, these 
functions are performed by the artisans, the 
guardians, and the soldiers and administrators. 
The fruits of their endeavors are enjoyed by all 
the citizens in common according to the princi- 
ple of Platonic justice: from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his need. 

Material possessions are instruments not 
ends. Hence the artisans will be given enough 
to sustain a comfortable mode of life and to 


perform their functions. ‘Under the influence 
either of poverty or of wealth workmen and 
their work are equally liable to degenerate” 
(Rep. 421 E). Hence each extreme will be 
carefully guarded against by social legislation. 
The guardians and the administrators will live 
under an even stricter regimen. 


“They will receive from the citizens a fixed rate of 
pay, enough to meet the expenses of the year and no 
more. ... Gold and silver we will tell them that they 
have from God; the diviner metal is within them, and 
they have therefore no need of the dross which is current 
among men, and which ought not to pollute the 
divine. .. . The commoner metal has been the source of 
many unholy deeds, but their own must remain 
undefiled.” (417) 


The guardian and administrator “in the 
execution of his work, and in giving his orders 
to another . . . will not regard his own interest 
but always that of his subjects” (347). No 
city in fact nor any social enterprise will ever 
be well governed unless it is governed by those 
who are impelled by a sense of duty in the per- 
formance of a necessary function, rather than 
by any motive of self-interest. Such rulers 
must be guided by an understanding of those 
natural rights and duties which are prescribed 
not by any arbitrary decree of any tyrannical 
ruler or class, but by nature herself. To every 
individual will be allotted a necessary function 
which he is best fitted to perform. He will be 
given whatever is required for the effective 
performance of this function, as well as his fair 
share of the common fruits of cultural endeav- 
our. The most important of these is education. 

Every child will be given as much education 
as he can possibly stand,—so far as it lies 
within the power of the community. Those 
who cannot understand the basic principles 
underlying the way of life and the policies of 
the community, will be expected at least to 
hold right opinions concerning these, and to 
carry out their functions to the last degree of 
their ability. Force will be avoided as the 
plague, for it is the ruin of all natural order 
and justice. 

The first step in the decline of civilization is 
class war in which the administrative class 
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finally ‘“enslaves their friends and maintainers 
whom they have formerly protected in the con- 
dition of freemen and makes them into subjects 
and servants” (547). In spite of the many 
disagreeable things that Toynbee has to say 
about Plato, the basic principles of his theory 
of the decline of civilization can be found in the 
eighth book of the Republic. Toynbee’s pene- 
trating description of the disastrous effects of 
militarism in history would be anticipated by 
any careful reader of this dialogue. The at- 
tempt to rule the tame and rational creature 
man by force, which is required only for the 
rule of non-cognitive beings, is a violation of 
nature which must be punished by the natural 
sanctions of rebellion, revolution, and the dis- 
integration of civilization. 

The failure to tend the higher cognitive 
faculties of the human soul is the ruin of indi- 
vidual men and civilizations. Hence in the 
Gorgias Socrates defends the thesis that it is 
worse to do injustice than to suffer it, against 
the rhetoric of Polus. 


“What do you mean,” says the latter. “If aman is 
detected in an unjust attempt to make himself a tyrant, 
and when detected, is racked, mutiliated, has his eyes 
burned out, and after having had all sorts of great 
injuries inflicted on him, and having seen his wife and 
children suffer the like, is at last impaled or tarred and 
burned alive, will he be happier than if he escape and 
become a tyrant, and continue all through life doing as 
he pleases and holding the reins of government, the 
envy and admiration both of citizens and strangers? 
Is that the paradox which as you say cannot be refuted? 

“Instead of refuting me,” says Socrates, “you are 
trying to make my flesh creep.” (Gorgias, 473) 


For Socrates and for Plato this is no paradox, 
but a hard and sober truth capable of convinc- 
ing any man who will take the trouble to think. 
Power is worthless unless it is directed by 
sound insight into a natural end. To suffer 
injustice affects only the subordinate part of 
man. It need not affect the higher immaterial 
portions. Hence it is necessarily the lesser 
evil. Doing injustice on the other hand is im- 
possible without a basic ignorance and derange- 
ment of the intellect and will. Hence it is the 
greater evil. 

These principles, so reminiscent of New 


Testament teaching, do not apply simply to 
the individual human being. They apply to 
all social groups as well, for as Plato says, the 
state is only the individual writ large. There 
is no divorce between the Platonic morality of 
individuals and that of states. The individual 
cannot attain his good except by working with 
others. And the aim of all social organization 
is simply to achieve the good of all the individ- 
ual members. What a contrast this is to our 
present sharp divorce between individual 
psychology and social psychology, the isolated 
human individual, and that hypostatized mon- 
strosity which we call the group, the state, the 
social whole, the cultural soul, the objectiver 
Geist of Hegel, as though the group were some- 
thing more than its members. Is it any 
wonder that under the influence of this mon- 
strous misconception we have accepted a pre- 
posterous double standard of morality, so that 
all those fiendish acts for which we would 
bitterly blame and condemn an individual like 
deception, espionage, cruelty, torture, blood- 
lust, and murder, are passively accepted as 
normal when performed in the name of that 
fictitious leviathan, the state? 

Human nature is a material likeness of the 
Divine. Hence the true statesman must al- 
ways have his eye on the divine pattern. As 
Plato says, 


“no state can be happy which is not designed by artists 
who imitate the heavenly pattern. ... And one feature 
they will erase and another they will put in until they 
have made the ways of men as far as possible agreeable 
to the ways of God.” (501c) 


This basic conception of the imitation of God 
(dudwors OG) underlies the whole Platonic 
ethics, for all existence to some degree partici- 
pates in the divine perfection. Hence the aim 
of all activity is to intensify such participation. 
This applies not only to the political activity 
of the human group but to the individual ac- 
tivity of the human person. The same princi- 


ples apply to both. They are expressed with 
peculiar clarity in the great speech contrasting 
the lawyer with the philosopher in the Theaete- 
tus. This speech culminates with the following 
exposition of the theme of divine imitation. 
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‘We ought to fly away from earth to heaven as 
quickly as possible (but notice—this flight is not to be 
thought of in extricationist terms). To fly away is to 
become like God so far as that is possible (guy) de 
duoiwors Td Suvardy) and to become like him 
is to be just and holy as wisdom directs. But Oh my 
friend you cannot easily convince mankind that they 
should pursue virtue or avoid vice, not merely in order 
that a man may seem to be good, which is the reason 
given by the world, and in my judgment is only a 
repetition of an old wives tale. Whereas, the truth is 
that God is never in any way unjust—He is perfect 
justice; and he of us who is the most righteous is most 
like Him. Herein is seen the true cleverness of a man, 
and also his nothingness and want of manhood. For to 
know this is true wisdom and virtue, and ignorance of 
this is manifest folly and vice....There are two 
patterns eternally set before them; the one blessed and 
divine, the other Godless and wretched: but most 
people do not see them or perceive that in their utter 
folly and infatuation they are growing like the one and 
unlike the other, by reason of their evil deeds; and the 
penalty is, that they lead a life answering to the pattern 
which they are growing like.” (176) 


As a man thinks and sees in his heart so is he. 
4. The Platonic Ideology and Its Enemies. 
The very essence of a human civilization or 


a human group of any sort is the way it under- 
stands itself and its overarching aim,—what 
we now call its ideology. The Platonic ideol- 
ogy is centered in his conception of God. 
What is this? It is best summarized I believe 
in his own words at the end of his last dialogue, 


the Laws (Book X). It certainly contains 
close approximations to the three essential ele- 
ments in Christian ideology. The first two 
are perhaps best summarized in Plato’s own 
words at the end of his last dialogue, the Laws. 


‘“‘Then the three assertions—that the Gods exist, and 
that they are concerned with the affairs of men, and 
that they can never be persuaded to do injustice are 
now sufficiently demonstrated.” (Laws, 907) 


This is the core of the Platonic ideology. 
First, though there are a great number of di- 
vine beings, there is one supreme God, clearly 
referred to at Phaedo 106 d, Republic 382 d, 
597 c, and Laws 913d. This thesis is certainly 
accepted by the most reliable commentators. 
John Burnet says' that “it cannot be doubted 
that Plato personally believed in One God”. 
Grube® admits a strong monotheistic tendency. 


Taylor’ says that on Aquinas’ definition off 
monotheism as a belief in the sovereignty of af 
supreme will and intelligence over all lesser} 
objects of worship, Plato was a monotheist. 
St. Augustine, together with almost all thef 
Neo-Platonists, held that Plato’s whole hierar- 
chical philosophy culminates in a single su- 
preme source of being and intelligibility as isf¥ 
expressly stated in Republic VI and in thef 
ladder of the Symposium. 

That this being has a direct concern for the 
individual events of human history is also 
asserted in the passage we have just read. In- 
deed Plato holds here that next to complete 
atheism, the disbelief in any divine care for 
individual thoughts and deeds is the mostf 
serious of all theological misconceptions. 
Plato’s own sense of the primary importance of 
concrete living acts as over against mere 
rational abstractions is expressed at Timaeus 
19 b 4, after a theoretical discussion in which 
the nature of the polis has been abstractly con- 
sidered as it is in general. 


“T feel now about this order,” Socrates says, “as if 
someone had beheld certain fine living creatures either 
only painted, or perhaps alive but utterly at rest, and 
had come to desire to behold them moving. and 


exercising. ...” 


It is now realized* that at the end of his life 
Plato planned a great philosophy of history 
which was to include an account of the origin 
of the world in the Timaeus, early pre-history 
in the Critias, past history in the Hermocrates, 
and the outline of a sound practical program 
for the establishment of a future political order 
in the Laws. Only the first and last members 
of this vast tetralogy were ever completed. 
But a deep and intense interest in the philoso- 
phy of history is an integral portion of the 
genuine Platonic heritage, and it is significant 
that Augustine, the author of the first great 
influential attempt to interpret the meaning of 
human history was influenced by Plato more 
than by any other philosophical writer. Even 
if we accept Plato’s mythical tales of transmi- 
gration as authentic beliefs, which is very 
dubious, it still remains true that the events of 
human history are of tremendous importance 
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} and have a decisive effect on the ultimate des- 
tiny of the immortal soul. 

As for the third element, the freedom of man 
and the rejection of any deterministic view of 
history, here also we find a Platonic parallel. 
It is true that Plato never works out a com- 
plete and detailed theory of freedom. Never- 
theless it is certainly implicit in his doctrine of 
man, and at certain points is unambiguously 
expressed. Thus in the Myth of Er at the end 
of the Republic the souls of those who are about 
to be born into the world are gathered together 
before the three daughters of Necessity, 
Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos. Lots and 
samples of lives taken from the knees of Lache- 
sis are spread before them and then they are 
addressed as follows by a prophet: 


“Mortal souls behold a new cycle of life and mor- 
tality. Your guiding spirit will not be imposed upon 
you. You will choose your spirit. Now let him who 
draws the first lot make the first choice of the life with 
which he will then be joined of necessity. But virtue 
(a4per) is not despotically forced upon 
anyone. As he himself honors or dishonors her so will 
he have more or less of her. The responsibility lies 
with him who chooses. God is not responsible for 
this.” (Rep. 617 e) 


Here we find the three factors of chance (in 
the drawing of the lots), necessity (in the im- 
plications of the choices once made), and choice 
(in the choosing of the life) all recognized. 
Chance may restrict or enlarge the range of free 
choice, but it always leaves room for important 


choices to be made. Once a choice has been 
made for good or ill, the Fates work out its 
consequences with inexorable necessity. But 
the choice of virtue or vice is not despotically 
imposed by God. He is no despot. Here 
man is responsible and free. He himself de- 
termines by free choice the moral quality (cf. 
Laws 904 a) of his life. This view is certainly 
irreconcilable with any absolutistic theory of 
historical determinism. 

Plato was always ready to toss even his most 
cherished convictions into the burning fire of 
dialectical criticism. No one has attacked his 
ideas with more intensity than Plato himself. 
Many readers of the dialogues have interpreted 


this critical fire as an all-consuming fire of 
scepticism. This I believe to be a mistake. 
It is rather a testing, purifying fire from which 
certain basic doctrines emerge unscathed. I 
have tried to suggest to you what these basic 
convictions are. I do not see how anyone can 
read the dialogues carefully without seeing the 
remarkable degree to which they approximate 
the philosophic doctrines of the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition. 

The world has been made and ordered by a 
first intelligent cause, who is concerned with the 
individual events of human history, but who 
leaves man free to choose for himself what mat- 
ters the most, the moral quality of his life. 
Man is free either to exercise his understanding, 
to grasp his nature and his natural end, and to 
cooperate with his fellows in attaining it, or to 
neglect reason, his highest natural faculty, and 
to follow his subjective passions which must 
lead him into chaos and tyranny. The facts 
show plainly that man has not followed the 
former course. Plato is no optimist. As he 
says (Rep. 379), “few are the goods of human 
life, and many are the evils, and the good is to 
be attributed to God alone...”. But even in 
the darkness and ruin which surround us, the 
faculty of reason is still accessible to give us 
light. 

This light is dim and flickering. Neverthe- 
less it is the best that is naturally available. 
Hence if we are wise we shall accept the advice 
of Simmias in the Phaedo 85 d and “cling to 
the best and most stable of human theories as 
the raft upon which we sail through life, unless 
we discover some word of God on which we 
may still more safely sail.” This famous pas- 
sage is not the only text in which Plato suggests 
the possibility of special aid from above. Once 
a civilization bégins to disintegrate as in 
Plato’s own time, so formidable are the diffi- 
culties standing in the way of any individual 
attempting to live a natural human life that 
as he asserts in the Republic 492 e, “in the 
present evil state of community life whatever 
is saved and comes to be as it should be is saved 
only by the special allotment of God (Ged 
potpa), as is most truly said.” 
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So close is the agreement between the major 
theses of Platonic philosophy and those of 
Christianity that even their enemies and dis- 
eases are the same. The chief philosophic 
enemy of Platonism is that philosophic natural- 
ism or materialism which must deny the exist- 
ence of any higher immaterial being, and the 
existence of any immaterial dr truly rational 
faculty in man. As the doctrine of divine 
sovereignty in Christianity can be easily 
twisted into a theological absolutism which 
turns God into a despotic ruler or king, so is 
the Platonic doctrine of an inclusive cosmic 
order, which unfortunately influenced St. 
Augustine, easily misinterpreted as a forceful 
dictatorship which stifles freedom of choice. 

Just as the Christian doctrine of divine 
transcendance has been, and still is easily 
twisted into a theory of extricationism for the 
benefit of pure souls desiring an escape from 
life as something naturally evil, so is the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of divine imitation and the 
practice of death in the Phaedo readily inter- 
preted as a condemnation of matter and change 
and a call to world flight. Sometimes these 
diseases have passed from the one parent body 
to the other, and aided and abetted each other. 
But the best Christian thought as well as the 
most authentic Platonism have resisted them. 
Both have held that God is no despotic tyrant, 
and that the material world is not hopelessly 
corrupt. 

In view of this amazing agreement concern- 


ing God, the world, and man, and his noetic, | 
politic, and poietic needs, it is no wonder that | 
great thinkers like Philo and St. Augustine, | 
deeply immersed in both traditions, should [7 
have imagined some initial contact to explain [ 
the similarity, Plato in Egypt perhaps, or even [ 
in Palestine. This of course is impossible. 
But the truth is perhaps even more hopeful in 
its implications. What it would seem to im- 
ply is the capacity of the human mind, working 
seriously and critically by itself, to arrive at a 
close approximation to the central truths of 
religion, and on the other hand the essential 
reasonableness of Christianity. From this 
thought I believe that we may take courage 
and hope. 
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Teaching Religion in a State University 


M. WILLARD LAMPE* 


I. Objective 


r AO BRING out the chief emphasis I 

desire to make, let me describe our ob- 

jective as an attempt to provide a 
basis for reflective loyalty in relation to religious 
belief and practice. We would hold “reflec- 
tion” and “loyalty” in equal balance. Our 
aim is not merely informational and academic. 
It is frankly dynamic and social, in the sense 
that we seek to educate the whole person and 
not merely the intellect. We start with the 
assumption that religion is and ought to be 
both a field of study and a motivating experi- 
ence, and we want to assist the student to a 
better possession of it both as knowledge and 
as commitment. Students are questing for 
a philosophy of life adequate for our times. 
We think that the teaching of religion can meet 
this challenge by combining historical, rational 
knowledge with an emphasis upon vital faith. 

We have been criticized by some educational 
leaders for this dual approach. For example, 
a liberal arts dean of one state university after 
visiting us for several days recommended that 
his university should not adopt our plan. The 
reason for this recommendation is contained in 
these words: 

“Any proper teaching on the subject of re- 
ligion must place religion in the objective 
world where it is to be studied along side of, 
and by the same methods which we apply to 
sticks and stones, minerals, coral and oil, 
plants, worms and beetles, plant diseases and 
insect pests—and every other object in the 
realm of human knowledge.” 

Our answer to this is, “When religion is 


*M. WILLARD LAMPE is Director of the School 
of Religion at the State University of Iowa. Instead 
of discussing his subject in general terms, he deals 
| specifically with the fundamental purposes and pro- 
cedures which have proved so successful in this par- 
ticular School of Religion with which he has been 
connected since its founding more than twenty years 
ago. 


taught like sticks or stones, it is mis-taught, for 
religion, like music, is an art, and it must be 
appreciated before it is understood.” 

We recognize three main factors in the 
teaching situation: first, religion as a factor in 
human history; second, religion as a factor in 
the life of the individual student; and third, 
religion as a factor in the life of the teacher. 
We cannot avoid any of these factors if we 
would; we should not if we could. 

Hence, our objective is to maintain a staff of 
teachers who understand religion both as an 
historical science and as a profession of faith 
and who have an ability to bring to bear upon 
the student, who already has some kind of re- 
ligion, good, bad, or indifferent, a better under- 
standing of the historic role of religion in hu- . 
man history and of its rational and emotive 
place in human life, and to do this as a basis for 
reflective loyalty in mind and heart to some 
controlling faith. 

This way of stating our objective enables us 
to take full cognizance of the fact that religion 
is a variable in regard to the three factors 
above mentioned; its history at many pointsis 
variously understood and interpreted, its pre- 
conditioning influence in students widely 
differs, and its most qualified teachers are not 
agreed among themselves on many important 
issues. 


II. Method 


As to method, our procedure is to illuminate 
religion as understood and practiced by a 
variety of gifted teachers, especially teachers 
who represent the faiths of our western culture. 

These teachers are not only expected but 
encouraged to teach religion in its highest 
terms, and with all the freedom they would 
have in any good academic institution. They 
are chosen only when they possess three quali- 
cations: first, academic fitness comparable to 
that required in other departments of the uni- 
versity; second, spiritual fitness as judged by 
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sponsoring individuals and groups, and third, 
the practical fitness of capacity for team play as 
required by the interfaith character of the 
school. 

Let me illustrate this method by a brief de- 
scription of two of our courses. 

First, the so-called core course in religion. 
This course, which is entitled “Religion in 
Human Culture,” operates under the same 
controls and conditions as apply to all core 
courses in the college of liberal arts. It is one 
of the offerings in the humanities which a stu- 
dent may choose in order to qualify for an A.B. 
degree. Like all core courses, it runs for an 
academic year, four hours per week. We give 
the course in two or more sections, with the 
members of our staff variously assigned to a 
section or parts of asection. This year three 
sections are being given, taught respectively 
by a Jew, a Catholic and a Protestant. Stu- 
dents choose their own section, and Catholics, 
Jews, Protestants and others are registered in 
all of them. 


The course is planned as a staff project so 
that the same subjects, sequence of subjects 
and semester examinations are given in each. 
There are common assignments of work, but 
each teacher is free to make additional assign- 
ments and to teach without obscuring his own 


predilections and viewpoints. In other words, 
the content is essentially the same, and the 
teaching is objective, so far as trained teachers 
can make it so, but no one is under any re- 
straint from pointing out differences and ex- 
pressing preferences. Moreover, the students 
are frankly told when they register, who the 
teachers of each section are to be and what 
their distinctive viewpoints are. A graduate 
student who assists in the course has called it 
“religion without persuasion, but with con- 
viction.” 

Another course we call “The Religious 
Groups of America” in which many relatively 
small but vital groups are studied. When any 
group is studied, the normal practice is to bring 
before the class a representative of the group 
who first explains the tenets and practices of 
his group and then answers questions asked by 


the teacher and the students. This course for 
many years has been broadcast. The listening 
audience numbers many thousands and many 


send comments and questions calling for fur- | 


ther discussion. In this way our interfaith 
school is enabled to give all the faiths an oppor- 
tunity to state and defend their tenets under 
academic disciplines, and yet also with every 
encouragement for the expression of those 
emotional overtones, without which no faith 
can be fully revealed. 

For example, when a representative of the 
Mennonites was speaking one day and was 
describing their worship and singing, the in- 
structor asked him if he had a favorite hymn, 
and then, on receiving an affirmative reply, 
asked, “Will you sing it?” Although he was 
an elderly gentleman and had never appeared 
before the microphone before, he consented 
and sang Rock of Ages in a way that, I venture 
to say, neither the class nor the radio listeners 
will ever forget. It was a moving manifesta- 
tion of what the Mennonite faith really is. 

Does this method really produce or increase 
reflective loyalty to some faith? I cannot 
answer this in any general way, for no attempt 
has been made to conduct an all-inclusive study 
of the question. But we have abundant evi- 
dence to show that many students have made 
progress towards this goal. A question com- 
monly asked in final examinations is, ‘What is 
this course doing to your religious thinking?” 
Answers to this question as well as many volun- 
tary oral and written statements show that 
many students have grown both in the critical 
understanding and appreciation of a tradition- 
ally accepted faith and in the appreciation and 
critical understanding of other faiths without 
loss, and often with much gain, to a strong 
personal belief. And, assuredly, this has been 
true of the faculty as well as the students. 

The point of this paper is well stated in a 
single sentence in E. S. Brightman’s A Philoso- 
phy of Religion (page ix): “Religion without 
thought is like a boat without a rudder; it 
should be added that an excellent rudder with- 
out any boat also leaves its possessor in a 
predicament.” 
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Comprehensive Examinations for 


the B.D. Degree 


EDWARD THOMAS RAMSDELL* 


ERHAPS no other single tool is so useful 
in helping the student to realize the 
fundamental unity of the educational 

program as the comprehensive examination. 
Education, as we are now coming to see more 
clearly than ever before, is never merely a sum 
total of courses completed or credits earned. 
At the very least it is a sense of the interre- 
latedness of the various subjects.of study as 
aspects of awhole. Theological education, like 
that in most other specialized fields, has com- 
monly suffered from curricular atomism. 
That individual instructors, themselves guided 
by a synoptic grasp of the field as a whole, can 
provide the greatest help in meeting the need 
is clear; certainly no type of testing tool can 
altogether compensate for synoptic deficiency 
in the teacher. The comprehensive type of 
examination, however, places the responsibility 
for achieving such an over-all grasp upon the 
student himself. It reminds him that cross 
references between courses are indispensable, 
that some of the most critical problems cannot 
even be approached without the help of all 
relevant disciplines, that questions raised in 
one course can often not be adequately an- 
swered without materials and methods from 
other courses. 

If the comprehensive type of examination 
has indeed a useful function in theological edu- 
cation, it deserves wider consideration and 
inter-institutional criticisms of different pro- 
grams ought to be facilitated and encouraged. 
With the aim of helping to stimulate critical 
discussion, a report is here made on the experi- 
ence of one theological school with such compre- 
hensive examinations over a ten-year period. 

The announced purpose of the examinations 


*EDWARD T. RAMSDELL is Professor of 
Theology and Philosophy of Religion at Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion. 


as here reported has been from the beginning: 
“to help the student to integrate his various 
theological studies and to deal thoughtfully 
with them as an interrelated whole.” The ex- 
aminations are taken by students in their 
Middle Year, or as the announcement reads: 
“by all students who have been in full-time 
residence (here and/or elsewhere) at least four 
quarters prior to the quarter in which they are 
given.” In preparation the student is urged 
to “review the materials of the various courses 
which he has taken and to see them in relation 
to the field of theological study as a whole.” 
Copies of previous examinations are always 
available for student perusal. 

In the program here reported, the examina- 
tions are given each year during the sixth week 
of the spring quarter on two successive morn- 
ings from nine to twelve. They are given 
under supervision. The examination commit- 
tee is composed of three faculty members 
appointed by the dean, with the chairman per- 
manent, to give continuity to the program, and 
the other two members alternating within the 
faculty. Through the years a body of ques- 
tions has been built up, contributed by the 
various professors from time to time, from 
which the chairman prepares the examination, 
changing or combining questions thus pre- 
sented in any way that seems most effective. 
The examination, prepared in this way by the 
chairman each year, is presented to the com- 
mittee for approval or modification. 

The examination papers are read anony- 
mously, being identified by numbers only, as 
drawn by the examinees before they begin to 
write (their identification slips are then sealed 
until the faculty is ready to take final action 
on the report of the committee). Each paper 
is read in its entirety by each member of the 
committee. The reading of the papers is done 
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in the first place without consultation and the 
grading is recorded as Honors, Passed, Failed, 
or Doubtful. Where two of the three mem- 
bers agree on the grading, that result is at once 
adopted as the report of the committee to the 
faculty (with whom the final authority rests). 
If, however, there is serious doubt whether a 
paper should be reported as passing or as 
failed, or as merely passed or as passed with 
Honors, the members of the committee discuss 
it together, re-reading it if necessary, until a 
corporate judgment is possible. 

With the committee action completed, the 
faculty accepts its report on each examination 
paper, which is now for the first time identified 
by name, unless the faculty judges that in any 
particular case other factors are of such im- 
portance as to outweigh the report of the com- 
mittee. Although the committee recommen- 
dation is almost always accepted as the basis of 
final action by the faculty, the faculty reserves 
the right to consider whether, in cases where 
the passing of the examination has been doubt- 
ful, other factors ought to be considered in 
determining a student’s admission to candidacy 
for the degree. Indeed it is expressly stated in 
the announcement of the examinations that 
the passing is regarded simply as one condition 
for admission to candidacy and that it is to be 
considered along with ‘“‘the student’s character 
and general fitness for the ministry.” 

The rating of Honors is given very sparingly. 
It is used to indicate passing with high dis- 
tinction. Over the ten-year period approxi- 
mately seven per cent of those taking the 
examinations have earned this recognition. 
The grade of failure in the examinations may 
mean one of two things, as determined in each 
case by the faculty: either that the student is 
dropped altogether as a possible candidate for 
the degree or that he is required to take the 
examinations over again the following year 
before admission to candidacy. In the ten- 
year period about eleven per cent of those 
taking the examinations have failed in the 
first attempt; most of these, however, have 
succeeded in the second writing. Only three 
and a half per cent of all who have taken the 


examinations have been eliminated by faculty ~ 
action or have dropped out without attempt- — 
ing a second writing. 4 

The degree of comprehensiveness of such 
examinations in the theological field can best | 
be judged with typical examples before us. — 
For purposes of illustration the examinations |” 
as given in 1947 and in 1948, respectively, are | 
here indicated. 

1947 


PART ONE (omit two questions): » 
I. What do scientific and critical methods have to | 
contribute to Biblical study? What does Chris- 7 

tian faith have to contribute to the use of | 
scientific and critical methods? Discuss. ; 

II. Discuss the Christian use of the Old Testament | 

with respect to: (1) the dependence of the New [7 

Testament upon it; (2) heretical ideas about it | 

in the early Church; (3) various attitudes toward | 

it in contemporary Christian thought. 

Discuss the problem of the merging of Greek and | 

Hebraic streams of thought in the Christian 

religion, with special reference to (treat 3): Pf 

(1) Hellenistic Judaism; (2) New Testament 

teachings; (3) the Ecumenical Creeds; (4) domi- 

nant trends in the history of Christian thought. 

. Of what importance to the development of 
Biblical study and criticism was (is) the work of 
the following (comment pointedly on 8): 
Marcion, Origen, Jerome, Wyclif, Erasmus, 
Tyndale, Hobbes, Spinoza, Kierkegaard, Well- 
hausen, Schweitzer, Streeter, Bultmann. 

. Discuss the growth of the gospels in the early 
church, pointing out the materials from which 
they were constructed, the probable method by fF 
which they were shaped, and the practical use of 
these materials in the guidance of early Christian 
thought and conduct. 

. What important emphases came into Judaism 
after the Babylonian Exile? Indicate them 
clearly, account for their rise, and illustrate from 
the literature of the post-exilic period. 

. Indicate the essential elements in the doctrine of 

God in each of the following, respectively (do 4): 

Mosaic Yahwism, the Synoptic Gospels, Islam, 

Hinduism, Mahayana Buddhism. 

Choose a prophetic book from the Old Testament 

and an epistle from the New. Compare them, 

so far as possible, on the following points: (1) the 
nature of the ecclesiastical organization pre- 
supposed; (2) the understanding of the Word of 

God; (3) the understanding of the nature of sin. 


Iil. 


VIII. 


PART TWO (omit three questions): 
I. Discuss the development of the Christological 
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problem: its Hebraic antecedents, its New 
Testament formulations, its importance for the 
life of the early Church, its definition at Nicea. 

. Discuss the relation between sin and suffering 
in (do 4): Job, the Synoptics, the Fourth Gospel, 
Augustine, Leibniz, modern theories of the 
finiteness of God. 

. Discuss the meaning and importance of the 
doctrines of divine immanence and divine 
transcendence for: (1) biblical literature; (2) 
contemporary Christian thought. 

. Identify the characteristic features of six of the 
following movements: Puritanism, Monasticism, 
Pietism, Arminianism, Scholasticism, Deism, 
Gnosticism, Pelagianism, Arianism, Montanism, 
Apollinarianism, Jansenism. 

. Discuss the changing status of Christian unity at 
each of the following dates in Christian history 
(do 4): 100, 451, 1054, 1648, 1947. 

. Problem: An intelligent layman is concerned 
about “the future of civilization.” He comes to 
you, his pastor, and asks you to summarize the 
evidence which Christian history presents as to 
the contributions made by the church toward the 
development of western civilization. What 
would you tell him? 

. Problem: You are to prepare a series of sermons 
on Christian unity. In preparing the outlines 
for the series what would you emphasize as the 
common heritage of Christians as found in the 
Bible, Christian history, theology, worship, 
practices, and ideals? 

Discuss the Ecumenical Movement in our day. 
What do you see as the major obstacles to the 
re-union of Protestantism and Roman Catholi- 
cism? What are the major hindrances to 
codperation, federation and union among Protes- 
tant denominations? What progress has been 
made toward Christian codperation, federation 
and re-union in our century? 

. Discuss the nature of the contribution of psy- 
chology to our understanding of the following 
types of religious experience (do 2): conversion, 
prayer, mysticism, inspiration. 


1948 


PART ONE (omit one question): 
I. What is the meaning of scientific method in 


Biblical study? Why the differences in interpre- 
tation of biblical material among those who are 
equally concerned to use scientific method? In 
view of such differences, what is the value of 
such biblical investigation? 

. Of what importance for Christian faith is the 
historical person, Jesus? Discuss with reference 
to: (1) the Pauline letters; (2) the canon of the 
New Testament as a whole; (3) the Ecumenical 


Councils. Why does the problem arise in 
contemporary Christian thought and along what 
lines, in your judgment, ought it to be solved? 


. Distinguish priestly, prophetic and apocalyptic 


elements in the Old Testament. To what extent 
do they condition the books of the New Testa- 
ment? Sketch the evidences of their influence, 
respectively, in the history of the church. 


. Are such attitudes as pride, self-deception, 


hostility, and envy sinful in the light of biblical 
faith? How did the early Fathers, or any one of 
them, understand such attitudes and what did 
they propose as the means of overcoming them? 
Evaluate this general manner of treatment. 


. What are the chief ideas about the meaning of 


Christ’s atoning work in the New Testament? 
In your judgment does the inclusion of these 
ideas side by side within the canon of the New 
Testament argue for their underlying com- 
patibility? Why or why not? 


. Discuss the nature of the contacts between post- 


exilic Judaism and Christianity, on the one hand, 
and other religions of the ancient world, on the 
other. At what points and to what extent did 
these contacts influence Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, respectively? 


. Write on either (a) or (b): (a) Why the need of 


religious education? Use biblical references so 
far as they occur to you in answering. What do 
you see as the chief weaknesses of Christian educa- 
tion in the contemporary Church? What ought 
to be its guiding philosophy? 

(b) Outline a sermon expounding and pleading 
for Christian unity. 


PART TWO (omit one question): 
I. Compare the significance of “righteousness” in 


the Old Testament with that in the New Testa- 
ment. Show how the term was characteristically 
used in each of the following periods in the 
history of the Church (write on 3): Middle Ages, 
Early Reformation, Wesleyan Revival, nine- 
teenth century liberalism. 


. What does the Old Testament ‘mean by 


“wisdom”? Discuss the problem of relationship 
between “Wisdom” in Proverbs and Job and 
“the Word” in the Fourth Gospel. 


. Which New Testament letters were traditionally 


attributed to Paul? Which are now generally 
regarded as later than Paul and why? Which 
Pauline letter has been the most influential in the 
life of the Christian Church? Why do you 
think so? 


. Name four periods in the history of the church 


which you would characterize as “missionary.” 
Give a summary account of each, with names of 
individual “missionaries” so far as possible. 
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). Distinguish and comment upon the great revivals 
of faith in the history of Israel and the Christian 
Church. 

JI. Discuss the importance of worship in the life of 

man. With references to biblical passages, indi- 
cate what you believe to be the heart or center of 
gravity of Christian worship. How does your 
view, as you thus formulate it, compare with that 
of the Reformation on the one hand and that of 
the Roman Catholic Church on the other? 
Write on either (a) or (b): (a) As a prospective 
missionary to the Near or Far East, show that 
you understand the basic tenets of one of the 
dominant oriental religions and indicate how you 
would seek to convey the Christian message to 
one of its educated representatives. 
(b) As a prospective missionary to a predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic country in Latin 
America, show that you understand the basic 
tenets of Roman Catholicism, and indicate how 
you would seek to formulate the Christian 
message, as you as a Protestant understand it, to 
an educated Catholic. 


There remains the question of how effective 
such examinations are in realizing the intended 
aims. Nor has it been easy to work out the 
mechanics of such a program without grief. 
Indeed, after seven years of such experience 
the faculty very seriously raised the ques- 
tion whether it was worth the effort to con- 
tinue them. Before attempting any final 
decision on the matter, however, it was 
agreed that we write to every alumnus who 
had taken the examinations with a request for 
careful answer to two questions: first, what 
value, if any, the examinations seem to have 
had as the alumnus looked back to the time 
of his writing them; and second, whether in 
the light of such impressions the alumnus 
would like to see the examinations continued 
in his seminary as a condition for admission to 
candidacy for the B.D. degree. 

Forty per cent of those addressed by this 
questionaire replied. Of these, seventy-four 
per cent were strongly in favor of continuing 
the examinations, eighteen per cent were un- 
favorable, and some eight per cent expressed 
themselves as uncertain. The reasons given, 
over and over again in these replies, provide a 
valuable index to the meaning of such a 
program. Repeatedly it was testified that 


the examinations had required a systematic © 
review and integration of course work which | 
simply would not otherwise have been done; | 
that the knowledge that such comprehensives | 
were to be a part of the B.D. course put the | 
student on the alert in classes and made him | 
sensitive to the need of careful and critical | 
notes; that preparation for the examinations 
brought an entirely new sense of unity and of | 
perspective within the theological field; and 
that the writing of them revealed to the 
student the points of weakness to which he 
would need subsequently to give closest at- 
tention. Often it was suggested that the full 
value of the comprehensives did not appear to 
the student until he had actually finished his 
theological course and faced the problems of 
his parish ministry. Nor was the opinion 
lacking that such a program provided a | 
valuable safeguard for the scholastic standards 
of the seminary. It was impossible to read 
these testimonies without regarding them as a 
mandate to continue the examinations. 

Other values in the comprehensives are 
equally clear to the faculty. They offer a 
method for screening out men who, in the 
judgment of the faculty, are border-line cases 
scholastically and who seem quite without 
promise of becoming effective ministers or 
religious workers. In view of the selection 
exercised in the acceptance of students for 
enrollment in the first place, the number thus 
screened out has been, and will be, very small 
indeed. Again, these examinations permit the 
faculty to recommend additional course work 
for such students as have shown specific 
areas of deficiency. Lastly, but by no means 
of least importance, the examinations permit 
those who serve on the committee the op- 
portunity to judge the effectiveness, or lack of 
it, of their own teaching. Unquestionably the 
over-all effect of these comprehensives is to 
increase the individual instructor’s sense of 
responsibility to teach in the light of the inter- 
relatedness of all the disciplines. His concern 
becomes inevitably not simply some specialized 
area of subject-matter but theological educa- 
tion in its profound unity. 
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Varied Resources for 


Educators 1n Religion 


EDNA M. BAXTER* 


AYMOND B. Johnson has rendered 
R educators in the church a very 

great service by pointing up the basic 
factors in the teaching of religion. He faces the 
conflict in those parents who demand Bible- 
centered teaching for their children yet do not 
read it themselves. Dr. Johnson insists that 
religious teaching must begin with the needs, 
abilities, and capacities of children and that re- 
ligion is only vital when relevant to their every- 
day life. He reminds us that under the age of 
six the child’s horizon is limited to his own 
experiences in the home, the neighborhood, 
other children and ‘“‘a few rather vague indi- 
cations of a world beyond.” Materials should 
deal with the most vivid of these experiences. 
Older children need great help in understand- 
ing the meaning of a larger world. At about 
nine years of age children may learn from 
experiences beyond their own immediate 
horizon and the Bible may begin to become 
meaningful. The author provides a large place 
for Bible study but reverses the traditional 
order in our churches by giving longer and 
more scholarly courses to adolescents and 
adults. He emphasizes the need for church 
history and world religions in the curricula of 
the church school. 

All concerned with the process of religious 
education should reread the classic, Christian 
Nurture by Horace Bushnell. The new edi- 
tion brings to our attention again the remark- 
able vision of Horace Bushnell a century ago. 
His concern with the home as a great factor 
in the child’s religious education remains 
modern in its challenge and suggestion. 

One of the significant books of the past year 


*EDNA M. BAXTER is Professor of Religious 
Education in the Hartford Seminary Foundation. She 
is also Religious Education Editor of the Journal of 
Bible and Religion and she here contributes her annual 
review-article dealing with significant books in her field 
of special interest. 


is How the ChurchGrows. Directors, ministers, 
youth leaders and boards of the church should 
study it. The author, Dr. Burkhart, out of 
his rich experience in a large community 
church, challenges the church to serve with 
more relevance the needs of people who are so 
involved in a secular world. 

Leadership training courses have improved 
greatly, particularly in the field of administra- 
tion. One of the newer books, Christian 
Education Through the Church is inspiring and 
suggestive. Such a course of study could 
enrich the vision and plans of Boards of Edu- 
cation in most churches. Another useful book 
for leaders is Children the Heritage of the 
Church. The author, Edith Welker, has vast 
experience and has provided directors of 
religious education, ministers, and boards of 
education expert guidance in children’s work. 

For all who are interested in the ecumenical 
movement, the report of the Oslo Meeting is 
contained in World Conference of Christian 
Youth. Youth groups will find the material 
useful in understanding world youth and its 
problems. 

One of the most significant books on the 
subject is Religion in Public Education. It 
concerns itself with the way religion has been 
creeping into public school curricula, either in 
the guise of ‘released time’’ programs or of 
“nonsectarian” instruction and with the pres- 
sures operating to obtain state aid for private 
and parochial schools. ‘The author reveals the 
change in the present time from the earlier 
days when American education struggled to be 
free from church controls. 

An Experiment in Friendship is a rare book 
describing as a case study the American 
Friends Service Committee’s relief program in 
Finland. Here is the dramatic evidence that 
love is the strongest power for good in the 
world. Youth groups and adults need to 
search its pages for a more basic approach to 
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life in the churches. This is a story of hope 
and vision. It has been done. It offers 
many clues to the process of religious educa- 
tion and growth. 

The ninth yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society is of unique and practical value to 
church as well as other education. Jnter- 
cultural Attitudes in the Making gives remark- 
ably clear illustration and guidance in dealing 
with parents, the classroom and other com- 
munity influences creating corrupting hatreds 
and discrimination. The titles of the sections 
will reveal the great value of this volume to 
church leaders: working with young children; 
working with young adolescents; and working 
with youth. 

Leaders and parents have found My Dear 
Ego to be a valuable book to use with their 
young people. Its clever diagrams, gay pic- 
tures, whimsical humor and authentic psy- 
chology make it a “must” book for churches. 
Young people are using it in their group meet- 
ings for study. The poise of many young 
people may be greatly aided by finding ac- 
cessible this breezy, gay, well-illustrated little 
book, Your Manners Are Showing, on the 
reading table in the church or in their home. 

Ministers and other religious leaders will 
greatly enjoy Minister’s Monday with its 
breadth of concern and its vital and at times 
humorous reflection on the work of the mini- 
ster. 

A charming and unique contribution has 
been made by the Methodist Church in the 
creation of the Elsie Anna Wood Certificates for 
occasions of promotion and recognition. 

One of the most practical and educationally 
sound books for leaders is Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching. Religious Educators 
should study it. At last, there is an author 
who warns educators concerning the distor- 
tions and false impressions which may be 
created by poorly conceived pictures and 
movies. ‘This is a book about teaching” but 
it assumes that there must be a teacher that 
understands the process. ‘Audio-visual ma- 
terials must be understood in their relation- 
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ship to teaching as a whole and to the learn- © 
ing process as a whole.” 

There are so many children that need to be © 
understood and given a greater sense of their | 
own worth that the Christian church could | 
help if its leaders understood more about the © 
whole person. A volume that was published © 
several years ago entitled The Arts in the ~ 
Classroom should be known by more teachers _ 
and group workers because it opens up such © 
rich possibilities for the development of chil- | 
dren. The author concludes ‘When children : 
are engaged in what they love to do, the | 
barriers are down. The teacher has access to © 
the child within.... Through giving the | 
children confidence, the teacher will gain con- f 
fidence; through sharing their troubles, her | 
own heart will become lighter; through en- | 
riching their experience, she also will be | 
enriched.” 

Churches could do much more to improve |] 
the choices of children’s literature by better | 
selections on the browing tables in their class- | 
rooms, by loaning books to children and | 
parents, and by exhibits and lists of discrimi- 
nating books for parents. Read-to-Me Story- ) 
book is such a book for use with children be- 
tween three and five. Told Under the Stars 
and Stripes is another carefully prepared book 
of stories dealing with material to aid older 
children understand some of the varied people 
who live under the Stars and Stripes. A 
magnificent book for young people is the 
story of a Sequoia tree told and illustrated in 
Big Tree. A lovely legend of St. Nicholas | 
and one which is a favorite of Dutch children 
is now available to American children in the 
lovely volume, Cobblestone Lane. 

The Great Heritage is an inspiring and 
beautiful book showing how past generations 
in America have developed their rich heritage, 
and asks what we will do with it tomorrow. 
The author says, ‘We now have come into 
the great inheritance. To our generation has 
been given the American earth, the richness of 
the forests, the wheat fields and the corn fields, 
the wide prairies where the cattle graze, the 
mines... perhaps our new work and our new 
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achievement will not be altogether with 
material things. Perhaps we shall be working 
with the people themselves: trying to make 
every man... healthy and strong and free.” 

Professor Albert Einstein says “The struggle 
for an unprejudiced attitude towards the 
simple and yet so often misunderstood facts of 
human existence must start at the still flexible 
mind of the child.” Homes and church schools 
should make wide use of a courageous effort 
in this direction in the charming story, All 
About Us. At last here is a book that en- 
ables children to understand the common 
origin of people and the reasons for changes 
and variations in color, costumes and customs, 
It is scientific yet humorous and interesting. 
Fourth and fifth-grade children will enjoy it 
It can 


Whelp children to know that “Every living 
J person is kin to us, and we are related to 
everybody in the whole world.” This fasci- 
t nating volume points the way for children to 
} begin to know their kin. 


Churches should make wide use of another 
remarkable book. It deals with ten-year old 


} Judy and her experiences as she moved around 


the United States with her migrant family 
following the crops. Its wholesome philos- 
ophy as well as the authentic drama of the life 
of American migrants makes this a valuable 
book for children between the ages of nine and 
thirteen. It should be in homes as a piece of 
literature, in churches and schools to aid in 
the growth of knowledge and understanding 
of people around us. 

Why Church? provides young folks dramatic 
scenes of the outreach of the church in many 
places through significant Christian people 
such as Kagawa. It is particularly useful 
with the course “In Every Land.” This 
course is for those junior-high leaders who 
believe with all their souls in a fellowship in 
which ‘“‘we no longer feel discriminated against” 
and in which “all are welcome.” It has been 
written to help junior-highs to see the church 
as a fellowship in which every Christian— 
whatever his race, nation, or social class— 
has a place, and to help each boy and girl ‘“‘to 


believe in the Universal Christian Church.” 
The enrichment references are superior and 
discriminating; the experiences for learning 
are significant and appropriate and the plans 
for the teacher adequate. Many church 
schools, fellowship hours and camps should 
use this material. 

It is fortunate that high-school students may 
have a suitable course on the Old Testament. 
Their Faith and Ours provides very adequate 
material for an understanding of the religious 
questions created by reading of much of the 
Biblical narrative. Both teachers and stu- 
dents will find valuable help in the develop- 
ment of a faith today as well as appreciation 
of the growth of the Hebrew religion. Walk 
in the Light provides a year’s study for high- 
school people that should be of great interest. 
Starting with events in Jewish history several 
centuries before Jesus’ birth, these stories 
continue through the significant events and 
teachings of Jesus and close with the important 
factor in the growth of the church and the 
Christian writings. The Story the Bible Tells 
is another course of study for older children. 
Large space is given to the stories about 
Moses and very little to the prophets. To 
make the course effective considerable work 
should be done by the teacher to understand 
the background of the period covered together 
with the changing ethical and religious ideas 
and practices. If we Had Lived in Bible 
Times provides a long course for third and 
fourth grades concerned with nomadic life 
and later religious practices. Though it would 
be more effective with fifth grade pupils, it 
reveals considerable use of modern scholar- 
ship. The pupil’s book contains material. of 
genuine value. In contrast to the preceding 
course, A Nation Under God treats the early 
stories in Genesis as history. Literary prob- 
lems in Old Testament study and the questions 
behind these old stories are ignored. 

Many contributions to the teaching of 
religion are being made by the Cloister Press. 
In the series of sermons, “Can We Believe in 
God?” simple helpful guidance is given that 
should be of great use to leaders of young 
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people and adults in their teaching and for 
personal reading. This little volume should 
be in many laymen’s as well as church libraries. 
Another booklet by this press is a vivid little 
first reader I Go to Church. They also have 
published Advance Into Lighi, which is a 
series of meditations for Holy Week stressing 
the crucifixion of the self in each person. The 
material would be of use in a series of worship 
services during Lent. 

Older young people, adults and particularly 
teachers in the church will be greatly aided in 
their appreciation of Jesus’ teachings by the 
superb little book, From the Hillside. The 
author of this study believes them to be 
relevant to life on the earth in the here and 
now. Stephen is an interesting well-written 
story of a boy living in Caesarea Philippi in 
the time of Jesus. It is colored by the boy’s 
meeting with Jesus and his healing. The 
religious viewpoint and backgrounds are 
superior. One question might well be raised. 


Why do so many modern books of fiction 


center so largely on Jesus as a worker of 
miracles? Do we, too, seek him ‘“‘for signs 
and wonders”? The title of the Bible story 
book, A Small Child’s Bible seems confusing 
for most of its material is better suited to 
older ages. Its magnificent illustrations are 
its chief contribution yet these will create 
problems for many parents and children 
because there is no distinction made between 
myth, legend and history in the stories and 
in their illustration. Many Mansions con- 
tains a few stories with numerous poems and 
quotations from the Bible together with 
effective illustrations by Lynd Ward. The 
material and designs of the lovely book should 
appeal to young people and adults. There 
seems to be very little that is relevant to 
children. It is a book to own in the home and 
might well be in the library of a hospital or in 
that of the public schools. Through the Bible 
could take an adolescent through much of the 
dramatic parts of the Bible. Lovely colored 
pictures and archaeological ones add much to 
its interest. The style is dramatic while 
considerable background is supplied yet much 
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more help is needed to aid the young person 
to distinguish between history and legend. 

The new curricula of the Presbyterian 
Church, Christian Faith and Life, repeats 
year after year the cycle, Jesus Christ, the 
Bible, and the church. Some of its leaders 
have been exceedingly critical of the older 
curricula and rightly so, for its constant 
moralizing. One of the astonishing surprises 
in this curricula is its dependence upon much 
the same process, i.e., abstract approaches to 
so many of the issues in life today. In this 
new material thus far available there seems to 
be little provision for concrete factual ap- 
proaches to life today. It is assumed that 
general theories about life taken from char- 
acters in the Bible will enable all ages to act 
as Christians in the complex society of our 
day. Scant attention is given to the partic- 
ular problems or needs of growing people. 
If teachers and ministers ignore the many 
facts about their people it seems unlikely that 
they can truly minister to them in the spirit 
of Jesus or Paul or the prophets. This cur- 
ricula makes the mistake so _pertinently 
criticised by Paul Tillich when he says “‘the 
Protestant church of Europe depended too 
much on preaching and certain kinds of Bible 
teaching and dogma.” The courses certainly 
fulfill the probable purpose of teaching the 
dogmatic positions of particular persons. 
There is a dearth of help in understanding the 
problems faced by Bible scholars necessary to a 
comprehension of the Bible. Periods of time 
in the Bible with their peculiar problems of 
thinking and writing and believing seem to 
be ignored. When are youth and adults to 
be permitted to know more of the foundations 
of the religion and varying viewpoints in the 
Bible and in the church? The Choice is a 
course prepared for adolescents in the form of 
the story of a Jew called Clement, living in 
Rome about nineteen centuries ago, becoming 
acquainted with Christians, his reactions to 
their ideas of Jesus, and his decision to become 
finally one of them. Throughout scriptural 
quotations are used to emphasize the author’s 
theological position. 
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tractively presented. Another one in the 
series is Men Called Him Master which is a 
dramatic story of Jesus as the Messiah told 
in relation to his disciples, especially one who 
is a Zealot. The conflict of Jesus with the 
Pharisees and the Temple authorities is 


) stressed. An attempt is made to reveal the 
role of a disciple even through the period 
4 after Jesus’ death. In the course, The King 
Nobody Wanted, much of the gospel story is 
') merged in a dramatic portrayal of the life of 

Jesus and is told in a traditional form with 


little interpretation. Most colorful illustra- 
tions accompany the story. 

Older young folks, college people and adults 
will be pleased by the reappearance of Youth 
Looks at Religion. It contains the sort of 
material needed to help young folks think 


|) through their religious problems and will serve 


as a basis for a course of study. Children and 
Religion is written for both parents and 
teachers. The author stresses the vital need 


} of suitable religious development in the lives 


of all people of all ages. The home as well 
as the church is challenged to do a more 
adequate kind of teaching. Those concerned 
with the teaching of theology to older young 
folks and adults will welcome the revised 
edition of Our Christian Faith with its non- 
sectarian, simple and yet profound treatment 
of the subject. 

Meditations for Women provides a year- 
round devotional guide that is vital and 
interesting. Reflections of the Spirit provides 
in a beatiful volume a rare collection of worship 
resources, peculiarly suited to older young 
people as well as women’s organizations. 
Power Through Prayer is a vigorous little book 
that should aid many young people and their 
leaders particularly if used as a basis of study 
and experiment. Women at Prayer is an 
excellent and unusual collection of resources 
from many authors which should be widely 
used by young people as well as women. In 
another little book, Prayers for Young People 
the material includes well chosen scriptural 
passages and simple prayers reflecting the 
interests, experiences, and problems of every- 


day life. Doubtless many young folks will 
welcome this guide to private prayer. Prayer 
and the Common Life can probably be used as 
a course of study on prayer with young folks 
and adults. It is clear, sensible, sincere and 
inspiring. It is divided into three sections: 
the foundations of prayer, methods of prayer, 
and the fruits of prayer, This volume should 
find its way into many classes and many homes. 

We Would See Jesus provides laymen of the 
churches a clear and reasonable interpretation 
of Jesus that will inspire them to reread the 
New Testament. The author of The Authority 
of the Biblical Revelation seeks an interaction 
between the historical and theological study 
of the Bible. To him all of the Bible must 
be regarded as a “‘testimony to divine revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ our Lord.” It is a dog- 
matic approach to Bible study. 

Weybossett Bridge is for all who are interested 
in colonial church history. It gives authentic 
and vivid backgrounds of Providence Planta- 
tions. Extensive research has uncovered the 
little known history of the colonial village 
which preceded downtown Providence. Here 
is revealed some of the struggle for personal 
liberty and freedom for the church itself. 

The distinguished novel from South Africa, 
Cry, the Beloved Country, deserves to be listed 
among resources for religious education not 
only because of its superior quality as litera- 
ture but because of its authentic presentation 
of social conditions in South Africa and its 
insight into high religion and human relations. 
Any study of the Negro question at home or in 
Africa will be greatly enriched by this novel. 
The saintly Negro minister says, ‘“‘Some of us 
think when we have power, we shall revenge 
ourselves on the white man who has had power, 
and because our desire is corrupt, we are cor- 
rupted, and the power has no heart in it... 
most white men do not know this truth about 
power, and they are afraid lest we get it.... 
But there is only one thing that has power 
completely, and that is love.... I see only 
one hope for our country, and that is when 
white men and black men, desiring neither 
power nor money, but desiring only the good 
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of their country, come together to work for 
it.... I have one great fear in my heart, 
that one day when they are turned to loving, 
they will find we are turned to hating.” 

Another effective book for adult groups of 
varied types in the church is, ‘““Tomorrow Is 
Here.” It presents a dramatic view of the 
Christian movement in all the major areas on 
the earth. The author of And Your Neighbor 
says “This book has been written for young 
people who would find Walter Rauschen- 
busch’s The Social Principles of Jesus some- 
what too mature. Inspiration to write came 
from the works of Dr. Rauschenbusch, to 
whom I am greatly indebted.” Both young 
people and adults will be greatly enriched by 
this interesting course of study either in the 
Sunday morning Church School or in discus- 
sion groups. The questions are timely and 
provoke Christian answers. 

Jeannette Eaton has added another im- 
portant book to our list for adolescents and 
even adult readers. Her Lone Journey was a 
Now 


valuable approach to Roger Williams. 
we have David Livingstone. This is a moving 
and sensitively written account of the life of 


this very great man. At last the role of the 
wife in the mission field has been told under 
the appropriate title, Dauntless Women. Fas- 
cinating accounts are given of such women as 
Ann Judson, Mary Moffat, Mary Livingstone, 
Mary Williams and others. 

Church groups will find Christian Voices in 
China of great use to them in their study of 
China, particularly Protestantism in China. 
A pioneer book by a pioneer in the movement 
is the handbook Teaching the World to Read an 
explanation of how modern mass attacks on 
illiteracy are carried on. The romantic story 
of missionary translators is told by one of them, 
himself a distinguished African scholar, in 
The Shrine of a People’s Soul. The Church 
and the New World Mind with its study guide 
offers adults in the churches a vital under- 
standing of the world situation together with 
the church’s mission in a course based on the 
thinking of distinguished leaders. It should 
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be widely used in Lenten schools and other © 


classes in the church. 


Dramatic stories of Americans who have / 
fought to win and keep their liberties are well | 
told in Carmer’s book, For the Rights of Men. © 
This interesting material will be valuable for | 
worship services and for illustration in courses | 
of study as well as for general reading. Action 
for Unity is a remarkable guide to the war | 
It gives | 
attention to ineffective as well as psychologi- | 
cally effective efforts to combat these forces | 
All leaders in social action | 
and teachers need to study carefully this| 


against prejudice and persecution. 


against minorities. 


pioneer effort in human relations. 


The documentary materials assembled in ; 


Covenant Everlasting provide all who are in- 
terested in the Palestine question with the 
history of the Jews in Palestine. 
book is most informing even if it is propaganda 
for Zionism. ‘Man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn”’, 
Robert Burns. Why Men Hate presents a 


vast array of experiences of misunderstanding, | 
bitterness, brutality, and the evil consequences | 


of bigotry. Perhaps like a Greek tragedy this 
recital purges the soul of the reader. Certainly 
the writer reveals enormous dislike for racial 
and religious prejudice. He quotes Lillian 
Smith: ‘‘We must learn above all the first 
lesson that all the earth needs to know: that 
Christianity, democracy and sanity, all three, 
center in love and brotherhood.” 

Churches and religious groups will be 
delighted to have in their libraries a Treasury 
of Religious Plays in order to develop a wider 
background for their own selections for 
production. Most of these are plays o 
genuine merit. In many ways church leaders 
will find Best Play for the Church another very 
useful source of plays. It is a comprehensive 
bibliography covering plays for varied oc- 
casions and groups. Naturally there are 
materials included that are not of the highest 
standard. The remarkable drama And He 
Hid Himself has been translated and made 
available for English reading and for produc- 
tion. Churches will find it of great value. I 
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is the story of Pietro Spino who returned to 
his native Italy from exile to lead the fight for 
human freedom; of Luigi Murica who betrayed 
him and later died for the cause of humanity; 
of Brother Gioacchino who knew that in the 
sacred history of man on earth it is still Good 
Friday; and of Annina who had a love that 
survived death itself. ‘‘Silone has grasped a 
central problem of our time: the justification 
of a human moralist this moment when the 
religions are losing their authority and man 
finds himself alone on the earth’’, says Edmund 
Wilson. 

Playmaking with Children will interest 
leaders in clubs, vacation schools and camps 
as well as teachers in mission schools and 
churches. It is concerned with creative dra- 
matics. The author is skilled in the dramatic 
fields and has rendered a great service. To 


see the more complete educational implica- 
tions of educational drama leaders would do 
well to read Willison’s Let’s Make a Play and 
books on creative teaching. 
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Research Abstracts 


RESEARCH IN THE OLD TESTAMENT (1947) 


ROBERT LANSING HICKS 
The University of the South 


I. Bible Versions 


Grant, R. M., “‘The Bible of Theophilus of Antioch” 
(JBL, June, 173-96). A survey of the extent of 
Theophilus’s knowledge and use of the OT and the NT 
concluding with a section on the Bishop’s Biblical 
chronology. Theophilus’s witness is important in re- 
gard both to the text and to the canon of Scripture. 

Hewitt, A. W., “Values in the Vulgate,” (RL, 
Winter ’46-’47, 55-70). The author culls from the 
Vulg. passages which differ from the A.V. and which 
are richer in suggested meaning, quaint expression, and 
poetic imagination. 

Hubbard, A. P. “The Bible of Vatable,” (JBL, June, 
197-209). A study of the Bible traditionally assigned 
to Francois Vatable (d. 1547) and of its lineage in the 
Latin vss. 

Knox, Ronald. Psalms: A New Translation. 
Sheed, p. 239. A translation from the new Latin vs., 
with reference to the Heb., into plain modern prose. 
The canticles from the Roman breviary are included. 

Montgomery, J. A., “‘A Modern Translation of the 
Hebrew Bible Compared with Ancient Versions,” 
(JBL, Sept., 311-14). A critical survey of the Jewish 
Version’s translation of Job (1917), compared with 
Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica® (1937), with occasional cita- 
tions from other vss. 


II. Philology 


Andrews, D. K., “The Translation of Aramaic Di 
in the Greek Bibles” (JBL, March, 15-51). A ex- 
haustive study, seeking to discover how di was rendered 
in the Gk. vss. so that objective criteria may be estab- 
lished by which translation Gk. may be distinguished 
from that of original composition. Outlined summary 
and acutely detailed charts. 

Cross, F. M., & Freedman, D. N., “‘A Note on Deut. 
33:26,” (BASOR, Dec., 6-7). Reconstructing the text 
according to the contemporary (10th cy. B.C.) orthog- 
raphy: ‘“‘Who rides the heavens mightily, who rides 
gloriously the clouds.” 

Driver, G. R., “On a Passage in the Baal Epic 
(IV AB iii 24) and Proverbs xxxi 21’’, (BASOR, Feb. 
11). This Baal passage furnishes knowledge of a 
common Semitic idiom /dbiish shenayim which leaves 
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the number without the qualifying noun. The latter 
must be supplied secundum sensum from the accom- 
panying verb. 

Gaster, Th. H., ‘“‘An Ancient Eulogy on Israel: Deut. 
33:3-5, 26-29,” (JBL, March, 53-56). The stated 
verses, now read in the light of early Hebrew idiom and 
custom as illumined by the newer Canaanite discover- 
ies, yield coherent meaning. These are parts of an 
ancient eulogy on the virtues of Israel. 

Reider, Jos., ‘“Etymological Studies: yddha’ or 
ydra’ and rd’a’,” (JBL, Sept., 315-17). In several 
passages (Judg. 8:16; Ez. 19:7; Ps. 138:6; Prov. 10:9; 
Job 21:19; Isa. 53:3) yddha’ seems to mean “to break” 
or “‘to be quiet” rather than “to know’. In each if the 
ddleth is changed to a résh, either the root ydra’ or 
rd@’a’ is obtained, and no new root need be posited. 

Richardson, H. N., “A Ugeritic Letter of a King to 
his Mother,” (JBL, Sept, 321-24). A transliteration of 
a letter published by Virolleaud (Syria, 1940). Besides 
his own translation, the author gives a critical com- 
mentary on the brief work. 

Speiser, E. A., “Note on Amos 5:26,” (BASOR, Dec., 
5-6). Additional light is given on the passage by con- 
necting the terms “your images” (ésalmékhem) and “the 
star of your god” (kékhabh elohékhem) with the use of 
tsalmu for constellations in Akkadian astronomy. 

Waterman, Leroy, “A Note on Daniel 8:2,” (JBL, 
Sept., 319-20). Ubal, undoubtedly a legitimate word 
in 8:2, is referred to the common Semitic root wabdlu 
(yabal, Heb.), “to bring, carry”, and appears to be 
equivalent to yubal (Jer. 17:8). Yibal (Isa. 50:35; 
44:4) is a further Hebraized form. 

Yehuda, A. S., “Hebrew Words of Egyptian Origin,” 
(JBL, March, 83-88). Ten Heb. words are shown to 
be not of Semitic but of Egyptian origin. 

Orlinsky, H. M., “Notes on the Qal Infinitive Con- 
struct and the Verbal Noun in Biblical Hebrew,” 
(JAOS, v-67, 107-126). The Qal inf. const. in Bib. 
Heb. is exclusively qetol. The role of the verbal 
noun should be, and is here, reassessed. 


Ill. Exegesis 


Baughman, H. F., Jeremiah for Today. Mulhen- 
burg, Phila., p. 221. An exploration of the homiletical 
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resources in Jer. which results in the collection of pas- 
sages under such subjects as the nature of God, the 
fact of sin, the problem of suffering, the source of rel. 
power. 

Calkins, R., The Modern Message of the Minor 
Prophets. Harpers, N. Y., p. 205. The Book of the 
Twelve chronologically arranged. Discussion centers 
on the social and political message. 

Creager, H. L., ““Note on Ps. 109”, (JNES, April, 
121-23). Primarily a textual investigation of v. 20. 

Dentan, R. C., “An Exposition of an OT Passage,” 
(JBR, July, 158-61). This art. suggests a sound 
methodology to be used in OT exposition, which in- 
cludes a treatment of the text, its date and lit. type, 
and a theol. exegesis. Ps. 130 is the example chosen. 

Kraeling, E. G., “The Significance and Origin of 
Gen. 6:1-4,” (JNES, Oct., 193-208). Gen. 6:1-4 is a 
suitable introduction to a J! flood story. The reason 
for the massa perditionis is the action of the gibborim. 

————, “Xisouthros, Deucalion, and the Flood 
Traditions,” (JAOS, v. 67 177-83). Examination of 
Bib. and extra-Bib. flood traditions shows that even 
late flood stories contain valuable material and pre- 
serve elements of great antiquity. 

—_———,, “‘Migqgedem in Gen. xi. 2,” (JQR, Oct., 
161-65). ‘Whether movement ‘towards’ or move- 
ment ‘away from’ a point is meant depends on whether 
the action is by the subject that is in focus or directed 
towards that subject.” In Gen. 11:2, as in 13:11, the 
meaning of miggedem must be “towards the east.” 

——_———, “The Earliest Heb. Flood Story,” (JBL, 
Sept., 279-93). Gen. 11:2-9 is really the “tale of a 
city” and is seen in its proper perspective only when 
taken as the sequel to a J' flood story. This Deluge 
Acc’t., following a story of the creation of mankind, 
was a close reproduction of an old Bab. story, and 
Enoch or Terah may have been the leading patriarch. 

Mikliszanski, J. K., “The Law of Retaliation and the 
Pentateuch,” (JBL, Sept., 295-303). When the usual 
passages quoted in support of a Pent. lex talonis 
(Ex. 21:22-25; Lev. 24:19-20; Dt. 19:21; 25:11-12) are 
judged by their true context and actual application in 
the Jew. community, they seem to intend merely full 
and just indemnity, not literal retaliation. 

Moscati, Sabatino, ““The Wind in Bib. and Phoeni- 
cian Cosmogony,” (JBL, Sept., 305-10.) For the 
ruach elohim of Gen. 1:2, the author suggests “the blow- 
ing of God” and champions the monotheistic and trans- 
cendent sense thereof in accordance with the autonomy 
of Heb. thought. 

Rowley, H. H., “The Marriage of Ruth,” (HTR, 
April, 77-99). The bk. of Ruth reflects a pre-Deut. 
situation in which Boaz, the next-but-one-of-kin, 
receives both Mahlon’s widow and her property, in a 
case closely associated with levirate marriage. He thus 
takes her as his full wife and raises up his own children 
while also piously serving his kinsman. 


Taeubler, Eugen, ‘‘Cushan-Rishathaim,” (HUCA, 
137-42). Moore’s explanation of Judg. 3:8-10 is 
expanded to show a literary link between the name 
Cushan and the Kossaeans of Babylonia. 

Tasker, R.V.G., The OT in the New. Macmillan, 
N. Y. The usage of the OT passages in the NT shows 
the spiritual unity of the Bible. 

Torrey, C. C., “The Messiah Son of Ephraim,” 
(JBL, Sept, 253-77). There are two firmly-established 
Messiahs in Jew. theol.: the Son of David; and the Son 
of Joseph, more often called the Son of Ephraim. It 
is the death of the latter which interjects a new note in 
Jew. messianic concepts, and references to him are 
traced through II Es ras 7:28-31; Apoc. Baruch, chs. 
29, 30, 40; Enoch 90:38; Dan. 9:24-27; Zech. 12:9-11, 
and ch. 4. 


IV. Theology 


Askowith, Dora, “Ezekiel and St. Augustine: A 
Comparative Study,” (JBR, Oct., 224-27). Each of 
these figures set forth a theocentric phil. of hist. when 
his respective nation was being severely tried by the 
vicissitudes of internat’! politics. 

Baab, O. J., “OT Theology: Its Possibility and 
Methodology,” (WSB, 401-18). A true OT theol. 


may be formulated upon the basis of a thoroughly 
critical approach—a theol. both descriptive of a 


particular culture and normative for a rel. faith which 
transcends all cultures. 

Cross, F. M., “The Tabernacle: A Study from an 
Archaeological and Historical Appraach,” (BA, Sept., 
45-68). A Survey of the hist. Tabernacle in rélation 
to the desert origins and its role of covenant sanctuary 
in Canaan, and of the Priestly Tabernacle which ap- 
pears as “the culminating tradition—schematic and 
ideal to be sure—of themes which had seminal begin- 
nings in the Mosaic Tent.” 

Davies, P. E., “The Relevance of Apocalyptic for 
Ancient and Modern Situations,” (WSB,. 279-97). 
The over-all relevance of apocalyptic lies in its mes- 
sage of faith in God through suffering and crisis, 
wherein the present suffering is a prelude for the dem- 
onstration of God’s power, and the crisis only the sig- 
nal of an advance. 

Dissistone, F. W., ‘The Biblical Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit,” Theology Today, Jan. 486-97). An exam. 
of terminology (ruach, nephesh, pneuma, psyche) used 
in speaking of the Spirit, and of the hist. of the Spirit’s 
revelation within human experience—esp. that of the 
early Christian ‘‘Spirit-filled community.” “The 
Spirit is pre-eminently the title applied to God in 
action.” 

Dodd, C. H., The Bible Today. Macmillan, N. Y., 
p. 168. The main subjects of these “open lectures” at 
Cambridge Univ.: the nature of history as “occurrence 
plus meaning” and the supra-hist. setting of Bibl. hist.; 
the leading out of first principles of a Bibl. Weltan- 
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schawung; our modern response to the pattern of hist. 
under the Word of God; and the transition from hist. to 
experience through the Gospel and the Sacraments. 

Edwards, G. W., “The Hand of God in History,” 
(ATR, July, 145-52). The most profound explanation 
of why a social order falls is found in the works of the 
great Heb. prophets. 

Hebert, A. G., The Authority of the OT. Faber & 
Faber, London, p. 326. This treatment of the author- 
ity of the OT, presupposing the faith of that Visible 
Society for which the Bible is sacred Scripture, concerns 
the point of contact between Bibl. theol. and scientific 
hist. The same argument, condensed, appears in 
Hebert’s “Scripture and Faith.” 

Hodgson, Leonard, Biblical Theology and the Sover- 
eignty of God. Cambridge U. P., p. 28. This lecture 
depicts trends seen in the past 25 yrs. in Bibl. theol: 
belief that the three instruments through which God 
works among men—the Bible, the Church, and the 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum—has come more 
and more to emphasize the sovereignty of God over all 
three. 

Hyatt, J. P., Prophetic Religion, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, Nashville, p. 188. The seven “normative’’ 
prophets—Amos, Hosea, Isa., Jer., Micah Ezek., II 
Isa.—are viewed under their leading themes to dis- 
cover the basic characteristics of prophetic rel. Some 


themes: called of God, prohetic criticism of life, proph. 


view of hist., of sin and forgiveness. 

Irwin, W. A., “Revelation in the OT,” (WSB, 247- 
67). The theme is viewed through the organs: priest- 
hood, prophecy, and wisdom, which, although they 
were the great modes of Israel’s rel. leadership of the 
world, were fully natural and human. 

Matthews, I. G., The Religious Pilgrimage of Israel. 
Harpers, NY, p. 303. The rel. development of the 
Heb. people is seen as the heroic and human pilgrimage 
along that hard way which gradually taught them the 
abiding values of life while progressively giving way 
under the vital processes of Israel’s rel. 

Pittenger, W. N., “The Earliest Philosophy of 
History,” (ATR, Oct., 238-41). The phil. of hist. set 
forth by the J document. 

————., and the World: Their Relationship. 
as seen in Jewish Prophecy,” (ATR, April, 57-61) 
Certain phases of the stated theme are discussed, as 
they are reflected in Deutero-Isaiah. 

Sauerbrei, Cl., ““The Holy Man in Israel: A Study in 
the Development of Prophecy,” (JNES, Oct., 209-18). 
A discussion of the ‘ish ha’elohim in Israel, his character 
and function, his relation to hist. crises, his role in 
ethics, and his connection with the nabhi’. 

Simpson, C. A., Revelation and Response in the OT. 
Columbia U.P., NY, p. 197. Israel’s conception of 
God, and other leading rel. ideas, are traced through 
her early traditions as they arose from her response to 
the divine revelation mediated through hist. event. 


Snaith, N.H., The Jewish New Year Festival. 
S.P.C.K., London, p. 230. The author treats the origin 
of the association of the Kgd. of God with the Jew. 
New Year (rosh hashShanah), the N.Y. ideas of pre- 
exilic Israel, and the results of the calendar change 
which was occasioned by the exile and which trans- 
formed the pre-exilic Sabbath of the new moon into the 
full moon festival of the post-exilic Sab. 

Staples, W. E., “Some Aspects of Sin in the OT,” 
(JNES, April, 65-79). The concepts and terminology 
of sin used by J,E,D, and 8th-6th cy. historians, are 
reviewed. The debt-obligation-repayment motif dom- 
inates. 

Veneklassen, J. T., “The Religion of Jeremiah,’’ 
(JBR, April, 90-99). A “practical” treatment of the 
stated subject, oriented to the Bibl. instructor. The 
hist., psychological, soteriological, and personal ap- 
proaches are made. 

Waterman, Leroy, “Biblical Studies in a New 
Setting,” (JBL, March, 1-14). This presidential ad- 
dress to the SBL compares the past hist. and present 
state of Bibl. studies with those of natural science and 
modern technology. If the finding of the former were 
accepted like the latter, modern rel. would cherish those 
moral precepts which are binding upon men because 
God is moral and universal. 

Wolf, C. U., “Traces of Primitive Democracy in 
Ancient Israel,” (JNES, April, 98-108). A case for 
“some sort of primitive democracy” in ancient Israel is 
established through an investigation of the pol. termi- 
nology, legal procedure, the assembly and the king. 

Wolfe, R. E., “The Terminology of Biblical The- 
ology,” (JBR, July, 143-47). The current emphasis on 
Bibl. theol. must produce a terminology that severs 
the shackles of the past eras and points towards the 
century of critical scholarship that is about to end. 

Yerkes, R. K., “Atonement,” (ATR, Jan., 28-33). 
The real meaning of atonement in the OT is sought 
through a philological study of kipper and the words 
by which it is rendered in other Bibl. and related 
languages. 


V. The Field of the O.T. 


Bowman, R. A., “OT Research between the Great 
Wars,” (WSB, 3-31). The critical research in OT 
during 1919-39 is summarized: OT text, Pent. criti- 
cism, Arch. and the OT, and lit. criticism. All point to 
a resurgence of OT theol. 

Cobb, J. H., “Current Trends in Catholic Biblical 
Research,” (WSB, 116-28). Roman studies in Bibl. 
lit. since 1918 are classified into eight areas, in which 
bibliog. notes abound: Bibl. introds. and journals, 
Bibl. backgrounds, collective commentaries, OT canon, 
NT commentaries, Jesus, Paul, and translation and 
language. 

Levy, F. A., “Contemporary Trends in Jewish Bible 
Study,” (WSB, 98-115). A biographical approach to 
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the stated subject. The rejection of strict Well- 
hausenism and renewed emphasis on the antiquity of 
the Torah are the main contemporary trends. 

Marcus, Ralph, “The Future of Intertestamental 
Studies,” (WSB, 190-208). Not only the probably 
direction which intertestamental studies will take but 
also that which they need to take is discussed in the 
areas: Judaism as a whole in the Hell.-Roman period, 
hist. of Jews in Palestine, Palestinian Jew. rel., Pal. 
literature, and Hell. Judaism. 

Orlinsky, H. M., “Current Progress and Problems 
in Septuagint Research,” (WSB, 144-61). First half 
presents problems in the recovery of the orig. LXX text 
and suggests proper methodology for use of LXX and 
daughter vss. in text. criticism. Second half concerns 
the progress in LXX language studies. 

Prussner, F. C., “Problems Ahead in OT Re- 
search,” (WSB, 175-189). Problems ahead in lin- 
guistics, criticism, Heb. hist. and culture are discussed, 
but mainly the future of OT theol. Definition of aims 
and ends, methodology, and the stressing of unifying 
elements are included. 

Rylaarsdam, J. C., “Intertestamental Studies since 
Charles’s Apocrypha and Pseudepigraphia,” (WSB, 
32-51). Rabbinic Judaism, Philo, and Josephus are 
also surveyed. 

Sellers, O. R., “The Status and Prospects of Re- 
search concerning the Psalms,’’ (WSB, 129-43). Work 
on the Pss. during the 20th cy. is handled topically, and 
prospects given particularly in the theol. areas. 


VI. Miscellaneous 


Byington, S. T., “A Mathematical Approach to 


Hebrew Meters,” (JBL, March, 63-77). In approach- 
ing Heb. metrics by a math. method, the author assumes 
that the correct principle of measurement will give 
greater uniformity throughout an analysis of poetry 
than the incorrect. Seven numerical tables present the 
data yielded. 

McCown, C. C., “The Density of Population in 
Ancient Palestine,” (JBL, Sept., 425-36). Modern 
demographic studies applied broadly to census surveys, 
etc., confirm Albright’s estimations on density of 
population: e.g. ca. 700 B.C., 300,000 for Judah, 600,- 
000 for Israel; ist cy. A.D., total pop. for W. Pal., little 
over a million. 


“The Geographical Conditioning of 
Religious Experience in Palestine,” (WSB, 231-46). 
Certain outstanding features of the geographic environ- 
ment and some peculiarities of Heb. culture are com- 
pared to discover the correlation between them in the 
context of geographical conditioning of rel. experience. 


Morgenstern, J., “The Chanukkah Festival and the 


Calendar of Ancient Israel,”” (HUCA, XX, 1-126). | 
Exam. of the Chanukkah festival, “the Syrian New © 


Year’s Day festival, its immediate historic antecedent, — 


and the other ancient Semitic festivals closely related ~ 


to it.” 


XX, 143-225). A contribution to the study of ancient 
Near Eastern-Negro African culture contact. 


Taeubler, E., “Jerusalem 201 to 199 B.C.E. On the | 


History of a Messianic Movement,” (JQR, Jan., 249- 
263). The concluding art. in a series of three, which 
discusses at length the “sole report” concerning battles 
between Antiochus the Great of Syria and Ptolemy 
Epiphanes of Egypt, 201-198. ‘These wars led to the 
rise of a Messianic movement in the winter of 201-200 
B.C.E.”. 

Zeitlin, S. “The Apocrypha,” (JQR, Jan., 219-48). 
In reviewing Torrey’s The A pocryphal Literature, the 
writer really gives his own introduction to the books 
selected. 

, The Assumption of Moses and the 
Revolt of Bar Kokba,” July, 1-49). The apocryphal 
lit. represents the opinions of the “dissenters” against 
normative Judaism and as such should be edited anew 
for the understanding of Judaism. The author does 
this for the “Assumption.” 


Abbreviations 


ATR—Anglican Theol. Review, AV—Authorized 
Version, BA—Bibl. Archaeologist, BASOR—Bulletin 
of the Amer. Schools of Oriental Research, HTR— 
Harvard Theol. Review, HUCA—Hebrew Union Coll. 
Annual, JAOS—Journal of the Amer. Oriental Society, 
JBL—Journal of Bibl. Literature, JBR—Journal of 
Bible and Religion, JNES—Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, ]QR—Jewish Quarterly Review, RL—Religion 
in Life, WSB—The Study of the Bible Today and To- 
morrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby (Univ. Chic. Press, 
Chicago, p. 436). 


Patai, R., “Hebrew Installation Rites,”( HUCA, | 
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SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


PRENTISS L. PEMBERTON* 


Sociology of Religion—one of the newest disciplines 
—has been defined by Joachim Wach as “the investi- 
gation and analysis of the relationships between re- 
ligion(s) and society in their reciprocal conditionality 
(wechselseitigen Bedingtheit).”” Since there are as 
yet no definitive bounds in such a vast field, this re- 
viewer must exercise his judgment regarding material 
to be included. He proposes, therefore, the following: 

I. Methodological Tools. 
II. Works Basic for a Sociology of Religion. 
III. A Sampling of Current Research in Various 
Areas Belonging in a Sociology of Religion. 


I. Methodological Tools 


Dictionary of Sociology, edited by Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, N. Y., Philosophical Library, 1944. 

Dictionnaire de Sociologie, first four volumes com- 
pleted by the outbreak of the war. Paris, 1933-9. 

Handwiorterbuch der Soziologie, edited by Alfred 
Vierkandt, Stuttgart, 1931. An extremely valuable 
collection of monographs in the field of sociology. 

Paul Hanly Furfey, “On Defining Sociology,” 
The American Catholic Sociological Review, IX, 1 
(March, 1948) 19-25. An analysis of 81 definitions 
of sociology covering authors writing during more than 
a fifty-year span. 

Students’ Dissertations in Sociology, The American 
Journal of Sociology, LIV, 1 (July, 1948) 63-77. A 
list of 153 doctoral dissertations and 288 masters’ 
The July issue each year 
carries a similar listing. 

Reviews of Government Reports and Public 


% Documents, The Social Service Review, issued quarterly 


by the University of Chicago. Abstracts of current 
government documents related to social welfare. 

Bibliography of Current Literature Dealing with 
African Languages and Cultures, Africa, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Each issue provides this information. 

Race Relations, a Monthly Summary of Events and 
Trends. Published at Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Sociology, Christian, a topical heading in the Readers’ 
Guide. 


IT. Works Basic for a Sociology of Religion 
Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Religions- 


} sosiologie, 2 aufl., Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (1922-3). 


3 volumes. The first volume sets forth his classic 
analysis of economics and ethics in world religions, par- 
ticularly in the West. The subsequent volumes carry 
this analysis to religions of the East. The Protestant 


* Y.M.C.A. Staff Secretary, The Student Christian 
Movement in New England. 
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Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, N. Y., Scribner’s 
Sons (1930), is a translation by Talcott Parsons of that 
portion of the Religionssoziologie setting forth Weber’s 
fructuous thesis that ascetic Calvinism was a signifi- 
cant factor in the rise of capitalism. 

H. M. Robertson, Aspects of the Rise of Economic 
Individualism, Cambridge (Eng.), (1935), attempts to 
disprove Weber’s thesis. Georgia Harkness, Jokn 
Calvin, N. Y., Henry Holt and Co. (1931), makes a 
critical but not hostile examination of Weber’s position. 

Talcott Parsons, ‘“H. M. Robertson on Max Weber 
and His School,” The Journal of Political Economy, 
XLIII, 5 (October, 1935), 688-96, holds that Robertson 
failed to meet the essential points in Weber’s argument. 
Professor Parsons defense merits reading by all in- 
terested in Weber’s formative work. 

From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, translated 
by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, N. Y., Oxford 
University Press (1946) makes available in English 
other portions of Volume I of the Religionssoziologie, as 
well as sections of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft and other 
addresses and essays. 

Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 2 aufl., 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (1925). This is Weber’s 
foundational work, containing his analytical method- 
ology in both sociology and economics. Part II, 
especially chapter IV, presents more of his sociology of 
religion. The Theory of Social and Economic Organi- 
sation, translated by A. M. Henderson and Talcott 
Parsons, N. Y., Oxford University press (1947), 
provides Part I in English. Here is found Weber’s 
original work on “meaning” and “‘verstehen,”’ whereby 
he seeks to steer social science into a middle position 
between positivism’s lack of norms and _ idealism’s 
easy presumption of norms. 

Eduard Heimann, Freedom and Order, N. Y., 
Scribner’s Sons (1947), ably presents the conclusion 
that Weber pushes too much into the background the 
role of value judgments in social science. 

F. H. Blum, “Max Weber’s Postulate of ‘Freedom’ 
from Value Judgments,” American Journal of Sociology, 
L, 1 (July, 1944) 46-52, reasons, on the other hand, 
that Weber was deeply concerned about the problem of 
values and that the latter’s “insistence on freedom from 
value judgments is different from the modern 
positivistic insistence that contingence on value 
judgments destroys the scientific status of social 
theory.” (52) 

The most exhaustive analysis of Weber’s thought, 
in English, is found in Talcott Parsons, The Structure of 
Social Action, N. Y., McGraw Hill Book Co. (1937). 
Professor Parsons belongs to the Weber “school,” 
and constructs from the latter’s “‘middle” position a 
voluntaristic theory of social science. 
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Adequate bibliographies of Weber’s works are 
available in encyclopedias, particularly under the 
article devoted to him in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, Vol. 15. The fullest German listing is in 
Handwiorterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, Vol. 8. 

Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the Religious 
Life, translated by J. W. Swain, N. Y., Macmillan 
Co. (1915). Another formative work in the develop- 
ment of sociology of religion, illustrating particularly 
the potentialities of cultural anthropology when 
combined with sociological theory. Durkheim initiates 
the movement away from positivism in such conclusions 
as the following: Human idealization “‘. . .is not a sort 
of luxury which a man could get along without, but a 
condition of his very existence. He could not be a 
social being, that is to say, he could not be a man, if he 
had not acquired it.” (423). 

Bronislaw Malinowski, The Foundation of Faith and 
Morals, N. Y., Oxford University Press (1936). The 
author, from his careful anthropological research, 
concludes that religion has a basic part to play in all 
human culture, manifest in three main aspects— 
dogma, ritual, and ethics. An earlier essay in Joseph 
Needham, editor, Science, Religion, and Reality, 
London, 3rd. imp., The Sheldon Press (1926), enables 
Malinowski to use his empirical studies of primitive 
cultures to formulate his definitive theory of the 
domains and interrelationships of magic, science, and 
religion. 

Georges Gurvitch and Wilbert E. Moore, editors, 
Twentieth Century Sociology, N. Y., Philosophical 
Library (1945). This is the most authoritative and 
comprehensive summary of modern sociology. There 
are twenty-five contributors from several nations. 
The article on sociology of religion is by Joachim Wach. 

Joachim Wach, Religionssoziologie, in A. Vierkandt, 
Handwirterbuch der Soziologie, Stuttgart (1931). 
The second part of this treatise provides a thorough 
analysis of the interchanging effects of religion and 
society upon each other. He appends an excellent 
bibliography of German works in the field, especially, 
of sociology of the Christian religion. Also by Pro- 
fessor Wach, Sociology of Religion, Chicago, Chicago 
University Press (1944). This is the most compre- 
hensive English work in the field, making its approach 
chiefly from anthropology. His method limits soci- 
ology of religion to a “descriptive”, in contrast to a 
“theological” or “normative”, function. 

Marcel Granet, La pensée chinoise, Paris, La 
Renaissance du livre (1934). A remarkably penetrat- 
ing study of a culture wherein language, thought, 
society, and physical nature have been closely inter- 
woven. Religion in its form of “mystical humanism” 
exercised a dominant role in this “entente.” Two 
earlier works by Granet must be mentioned: La 
religion des Chinois, Paris, Gauthier-Villars (1922), and 
Chinese Civilization, translated by Kathleen E. 
Innes and Mabel R. Brailsford, N. Y., A. A. Knopf 
(1930). 


From the same perspective of sociology of knowledge _ 
(wissenssoziologie), should be cited the work of Georges © 
Gurvitch as being relevant to the field of religion. He © 
represents a significant synthesis of the German © 
“phenomenological school” of E. Husserl and M. | 
Scheler, and the American social psychology of Cooley, 
Mead, Dewey, and Boodin. 
to religion is his theory of consciousness at the levels of 
(1) self, (2) self and alter-ego, (3) fused selves in the 4 
“we.” The “we”, in turn, can exist at the levels of © 
mass, community, and communion. Brief statements © 
of his position may be found in: “Is the Antithesis of | 
‘Moral Man’ and ‘Immoral Society’ True?” 
Philosophical Review, (November, 1943) 533-52, and 
“Mass, Community, Communion,” Journal of Philo- 
sophy, (August, 1941) 485-96. See also his book, 
Morale theorique et science des moeurs, Paris, F. Alcan, 
1937. 

Talcott Parsons, ‘““The Theoretical Development of | 
the Sociology of Religion,” Journal of the History of © 
Ideas, V, 2 (April, 1944), 176-90. This brief paper 
concentrates exclusively on the theoretical situation in 
contemporary sociology of religion. It summarizes the 
manner in which Pareto, Malinowski, Durkheim, and 
Weber have converged into a position which renders | 
“hopelessly naive and inadequate” any nineteenth- 
century scientific positivism, such as Spencer’s, for q 
explaining the full reality of religion. 

Professor Parsons, in “The Position of Sociological 
Theory,” American Sociological Review, 13, 2 (April, 
1948) 156-70, gives his analysis of the existing theo- 
retical situation in the general field of sociology. 
Those interested in sociological theory will appreciate 
this article particularly because critical discussions of it 
by Robert K. Merton and Theodore M. Newcomb are 
appended. 

Ernst Troleltsch, Social Teachings of the Christian 
Church, translated by Olive Wyon, N. Y., Macmillan 
Co. (1931). 2 volumes. This is the standard work in 
institutional sociology of the Christian religion, covering 
Christian history from the New Testament era to 
the nineteenth century. Also by Troeltsch, Protes- 
tantism and Progress, translated by W. Montgomery, 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. A “historical study 
of the relationship of Protestantism to the modern 
world.” 

C. H. Hopkins, The Rise of the Social Gospel in 
American Protestantism—1865-1915, New Haven, Yale 
University Press (1940). A non-theoretical, historical 
study of this important period in American history. 

Quadragesimo Anno, Encyclical of Pius XI, Recon- 
structing the Social Order, published by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C., 
provides a summary of Roman Catholic principles for 
social action. 

Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
N. Y., American Book Company (1937). 4 volumes. 
A massive study of culture, combining extensive 
empirical data and an original theory. The theory 


Particularly significant © 
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classifies cultures on the basis of three fundamental 
types—sensate, idealistic, and ideational. A later 
work, Society, Culture, and Personality, N. Y., Harper 
and Brothers (1947), develops his essential theory in 
briefer span. He has written a number of beoks dealing 
directly with the need for religion. 

Many other works which have contributed much to 
the development of a sociology of religion could be 
mentioned, but space forbids—the sociological work of 
Pareto, the anthropological research of Mead and 
Kluckhohn, the influence of Marx, Freud, and G. H. 
Mead should be at least mentioned. 


III. A Sampling of Current Research in Various Areas 
Belonging in a Sociology of Religion 


A General Symposium 


Ray H. Abrams, editor, “Organized Religion in the 
United States,” a collection of papers devoted to the 
broad field of religion in The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 256 
(March, 1948). Eighteen articles by sociologists, 
historians, theologians, and philosophers grouped in 
five parts: (1) Our Contemporary Religious Institu- 
tions; (2) Relationship to Other Institutions, including 
an informative analysis of Religion and the Class 
Structure, by Liston Pope; (3) The Church and Social 
Action; (4) Trends and Future Prospects, including 


two contrasting approaches to the present relation- 
ships of religion and science—one, by Oliver L. Reiser 
and Blodwen Davies, from the viewpoint of scientific 
humanism, the other, by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
former president of the Federal Council of Churches of 


Christ in America. In this part also is a comprehensive 
interpretation of The Churches and the Liberal 
Tradition, by John Herman Randall, Jr. Because of 
the current leadership of Reinhold Neibuhr, the follow- 
ing statement of Professor Randall will be read with 
great interest: ‘It is not Niebuhr’s theology that keeps 
him from formally acknowledging his adherence to 
a naturalistic view of man. . .”’(164); (5) Statistics and 
bibliography. 


Social and Religious Theory 


Nicholas Berdyaev, “Russia and the New Era,” 
The Russian Review, 7, 2 (Spring, 1948), 3-14. This 
profound analysis (translated from the French by 
Marie-Louise Hall) by one of the most original minds 
merging from eastern orthodoxy—now in exile from the 
Soviet Union—should be “must” reading. He fore- 
ees a new political and economic force emerging in 

ussia, a new technological civilization developing in 
America, with Christianity having an enormous part 
0 play in both. But the “frozen” forms will have 
o be left behind and “‘the prophetic side of Christi- 
anity. . .revealed,” if it is to play its part. “A new 
‘hristian conscience and a new Christian activity will 
make its appearance in the new era. This new Chris- 
tian conscience has been prepared in Russia.”(14). 


Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Factors of Altruism and 
Egoism,” Sociology and Social Research, 32, 3 (January— 
February, 1948), 675-8. (The editor notes that this 
article is an excerpt from a longer paper). Profound 
implications lie in Professor Sorokin’s conclusion that 
modern sophisticates “...apply their altruistic ide- 
ologies much less consistently than primitive men and 
tribes, unsophisticated children, and simple persons in 
general.”(678) This modern person, henceforth,“. . . 
may substitute an atheistic ideology for a religious one 
without any significant change in the altriusm or egoism 
of his overt behavior.’’(678). 

Hornell Hart, “Atomic Cultural Lag,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 32, 4-5 (March-April, 1948), 768-75, 
and (May-June, 1948), 845-55. Professor Hart 
finds that the cultural lag is a definite, measurable, 
frightful reality. He does not find that it has been 
proved that the lag is due to deficiencies in social 
science. This problem he reserves for future attention. 

Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. 
Maclver, editors, Conflicts of Power in Modern Society, 
N. Y., Harper and Bros. (1947). Fifty-two papers 
produced by the Seventh Symposium of the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy, and Religion in Their Relation- 
ship to the Democratic Way of Life. 

Ernest Fellner, “The Psychology of Socialism,” 
The Hibbert Journal, XLVI, 2 (January, 1948), 138-45. 
Dr. Fellner, after a brief psychological study of ele- 
ments giving rise to socialism, concludes that without 
a higher aim than the brotherhood of mankind, 
socialism ends in the perversions of nationalism. 
Lennox Russell, “Christianity or Politics,” Church 
Quarterly Review, (London), CXLVI, 291, (April- 
June, 1948), 79-92. A vigorous attack from the 
presupposition that “Christ’s appeal was to the hearts 
of men.” on the Parliamentary Christian Socialist 
Group formed in 1947. J. H. Oldham, “‘A Responsible 
Society,” Christendom, XIII, 3 (Summer, 1948), 
284-316. A penetrating study of modern man—the 
“New Man” of Pére de Lubac—and his predicament, 
with an astute analysis of the demand this predicament 
places upon Christians. 

Helene Metzger, “La science, |’appel de la religion 
et la volonté humaine,” Revue Philosophique, Nos. 
10-12 (October-December, 1947), 401-15. The editor 
explains that Mme. Metzger, distinguished for her 
work in history of the sciences, perished in a German 
concentration camp. In this posthumous article she 
analyzes the weaknesses of that nfheteenth century, 
scientific positivism which resulted in “‘. . .une sorte de 
sterilisation de l’espirit, 4 l’annihilation ou pour mieux 
dire 4 la neutralisation de tout idéal religieux ou 
scientifique, de toute valeur métaphysique ou morale, 
de toute volonté réfléchie, assurée, dogmatique.”(401) 

Rita Schaefer, ‘The United Nations and Human 
Rights,” Catholic Action, XXX, 7-8 (July-August, 
1948), 6-7. A brief, Roman Catholic evaluation of the 
U. N. declaration on human rights. 
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Social Theory—Marxism 

Samuel Bernstein, “A Centenary of Marxism,’ 
Science and Society, XII, 1 (Winter, 1948). The entire 
edition is devoted to a dozen articles on various aspects 
of Marxism. The publication “...describes some of 
the achievements of the pioneers of Marxism, and 
illustrates the range and capacity of the theory, in a 
way which we hope will aid the continuing process of 
exploration.” (foreword) 

La Pensee, No. 18 (May-June, 1948). Most of this 
issue also is devoted to Marxism, written in light of the 
Manifesto’s centennial. There is also, interestingly 
enough, a summary of the crisis in American primary 
school education on page 121. 

Abram L. Harris, “The Social Philosophy of Karl 
Marx,” Ethics, LVIII, 3 (part 2), (April, 1948). Entire 
issue. The writer concludes that “. ..Marxian theory 
. ..does not furnish any rational or theoretical ground 
for various discontents and criticisms directed at 
contemporary society. In fact, such discontents and 
criticisms furnish to the theory whatever plausibility 
it has.”(42) 

Dryson Carter, Sin and Science, N. Y., Heck-Cattell 
Publishing Co., 1946. The author, from the pre- 
suppositions of dialectical materialism, traces the 
manner in which Marxist theory and Soviet practice 
deal with the “sins” of prostitution, venereal disease, 
high divorce rates, juvenile deliquency, and alcoholism. 

John Somerville, Soviet Philosophy, Philosophical 
Library, (1946). Astudy of Soviet theory and practice, 
showing the extent to which Soviet philosophy is based 
primarily upon the work of Marx and Engel, with, of 
course, some independent factors emerging from 
Russian experience. 


Social Theory—Toynbee’s History 


P. Geyl, ‘“‘Toynbee’s System of Civilizations,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 1X, 1 (January, 1948), 
93-124. Dr. Geyl’s article is a translation of an 
address given at Utrecht, November, 1946. The 
author finds Toynbee’s work an “imposing achieve- 
ment,” and does not depreciate the latter’s Christian 
faith, given such prominence in the work. But Dr. 
Geyl concludes that the method fails to achieve the 
empirical validity claimed. The incomprehensible 
complexity of history is analyzed into too neat com- 
partments. “Splendid as the qualities of the work 
are...the system seems to me useless.’”(98) There 
follows a volume-by-volume critique which is the most 
thorough this writer has seen. 

Charles Trinkhaus, ‘““Toynbee Against History,” 
Science and Society, XII, 2 (Spring, 1948), 218-39. 
A vigorous attack on Toynbee’s theory, in which it is 
charged that the historian denies “any preéminent 
spiritual value to western civilization. . .” and “under- 
mines our faith in those democratic ideals that have 
now been taken over in their turn by the oppressed 


classes and nations.’’(219) It is further objected that © 
Toynbee finds social salvation not in action to improve © 
humanity but “. . .in that version of Christianity which 
turns men away from love of their earthly neighbors to 
fear of a heavenly Deus Absconditus.” (239) 
James H. Nichols, ‘Religion in Toynbee’s History,” 7 
Journal of Religion, XXVIII, 2 (April, 1948), 99-119. | 
A careful study appreciating Toynbee’s profound in- | 
sight into the religious meaning of history. Professor © 
Nichols, however, regrets that: “The open and — 
potentially universal brotherhood of the adopted sons © 
of God is too often identified with membership in an — 
ecclesiastical institution.”(118-9) And this institu-) 
tionalism fails to give sufficient attention to the | 
Protestant Reformation. The reviewer finds that in ~ 
the Burge Memorial Lecture (1940) there are intima- | 
tions that basic weaknesses in the study are to be | 
corrected. 
Analysis of Social Institutions 


Orden Smucker, “Prestige Status Stratification on a | 
College Campus,” A pplied Anthropology, 6, 3 (Summer, 7 
1947), 20-7. A Study of campus prestige in Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo., based upon questionnaires | 
from 665 girls, and a year of careful observation and © 
interviewing. Persons concerned for the religious | 
growth of students should appreciate this study of | 
social forces causing stratification. 

Elon H. Moore and Corrine Hammer, ‘Ministers in | 
Retirement,” Sociology and Sociql Research, 32, 67 
(July-August, 1948), 920-27. A study of the retire- 
ment “satisfactions” and “dissatisfactions” of 73 
ministers indicating many of the practical problems 
they and organized churches face. 

Listen Pope, editor, Labor’s Relation to Church and 
Community, published by the Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies, distributed by Harper and Bros., | 
N. Y., 1947. A collection of seventeen.essays given for 
the Institute during 1944-45-46. The essays are 
grouped under three headings: Labor and the Com- 
munity, Labor and the Church, Spiritual Autobiog- | 
raphies of Labor Leaders. 

Gabriel le Bras, ‘“‘Secteurs et aspects nouveaus de la | 
sociologie religieuse,” Cashiers Internationaux de 
Sociologie, I, premiére année, (1946), 39-66. The 
author stresses the need for a detailed study of com- 
monplace religious life (microsociology) in the French 
village, analyzed by localities, in order to move on to 
broader comparisons and theory. 

Charles J. Galpin, “My Philosophy of Rural Life,” 
Rural Sociology, 13, 2 (June, 1948), 164-70. All in-§ 
terested in values basic to rural life and to America 
will read with profit this credo of a distinguished 
pioneer in rural sociology. This issue of the Journal 
serves as a memorial to Dr. Galpin. 

Fred L. Brownlee, ‘Moving In and Out—the Story 
of the American Missionary Association,” Pylon 
(Atlanta university), IX, 2 (Second quarter, 1948), 
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146-50. A tribute to the A.M.A. as a “. . .crusade of 
progressive emancipation and cooperative endeavor” 
ever “handicapped by narrow conceptions of religion.”’ 
he latest “...brain child of the A.M.A... .deals 
ith housing as chained in by restrictive real estate 
ovenants.”” (150) Field workers for the Association 
are composed of varied faiths from Roman Catholic to 
Jnitarian. 

Alfred S. Cleveland, ‘NAM: Spokesman for 
Industry,” Harvard Business Review, XXVI, 3 (May, 
1948), 353-71. A careful analysis of the National 

ociation of Manufacturers, its past and present 
policies, its organization, financing, and membership. 

he author finds a traditional conception of narrow 
self-interest dominating the Association. He closes 
vith the observation that there are “‘. . .some hopeful 
signs that a degree of industrial statesmanship is 
developing.” (368). 

S. Guldescu von Juldanic, “Spain and Totalitarian- 
ism,” Thought, (Fordham university), XXIII, 89 
(June, 1948), 223-34. The author seeks to distinguish 
the existing Spanish state from German and Italian 
forms of totalitarianism. Regarding the religious 
problem, it is admitted that ‘‘. . .the Church is allowed 
an influence in the field of public instruction which may 
appear disproportionate to a non-Catholic.’’(231) 

he author asks how much longer Britain and the 
United States, in United Nations decisions regarding 


Spain, “will allow themselves to be led by the nose” 
by opponents of Catholicism. 

William L. Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life 
of a Modern Community, New Haven, Yale University 


Press, 1941. Volume one of the Yankee Town series. 
This one earlier book in the field of institutional 
ociology must be cited because of the thorough manner 
in which it analyzes the social stratification in this 
historic New England town—Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts. The role of churches in the community is 
disturbingly evident. 


Anthropology and Sociology of Religion 
Austin E. Fife, “Folk Belief and Mormon Cultural 
Autonomy,” Journal of American Folklore, 61, 239 
(January-March, 1948), 19-30. A carefully docu- 
mented study of the prevelance of folk-belief in miracle 
in past and contemporary Mormonism. ‘“God’s grace 
is everywhere accessible to the faithful” but “the 
angels of Satan’”’ ever work to countermand the acts of 
God.(27) 
Robert Bierstedt, “The Limitations of Anthro- 
pological Methods in Sociology,” The American 
ournal of Sociology, LIV, 1 (July, 1948), 22-30. The 
author maintsins that “profound differences between 
primitive and civilized societies restrict the efficacy of 
anthropological methods when applied to the latter.” 
(22) He appreciates, at the same time, anthro- 
pologists’ “enormous contributions” to contemporary 
thought in various social sciences. Comment on the 


above article by Professor Clyde Kluckhohn is 
appended. 

Li An-Che, “Bon: The Magico-Religious Belief of 
the Tibetan-Speaking Peoples,” Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology, 4, 1 (Spring, 1948), 31-42. A technical 
study of bon, “the magico-religious belief in Tibet 
before the introduction of Buddhism into the land.” 
(31) This is not only a careful work in anthropology; 
it also fills a gap in the history of religions regarding 
relationships of Buddhism to the more primitive 
religion of this romanticized land. 

Germaine Dieterlen, “L’arme et l’outil chez les 
anciens Bambara,” Africa, XVIII, 2 (April, 1948), 
105-11. A description of key arms and tools used by 
the Bambara and a brief analysis of the relationship of 
those objects to the person and to his religious rites 
centering around such objects. 

J. Davidson, “Protestant Missions and Marriage in 
the Belgian Congo,” Africa, XVIII, 2 (April, 1948), 
120-8. An interesting summary of marriage problems 
in a social order where tribal custom, Protestant 
Christianity, and Western political administration all 
converge. 

Arnold W. Green, “Culture, Normality and Per- 
sonality,” American Anthropologist, 50, 2 (April-June, 
1948), 225-37. Professor Green states as his thesis: 
‘*...the cultural causes of personality conflict can be 
explained in terms of the extent to which any given 
culture imposes roles, goals, and self-conceptions which 
are internally inconsistent, upon various social cate- 
gories of persons—most commonly, age and sex.”(226) 
This brief article demonstrates the manner in which 
cultural anthropology furnishes significant insights for 
the total fields of psychology and religion. 


Semantics and Communication (Wissensoziologie) and 
Sociology of Religion 


Wilson B. Paul, Frederick Sorenson, Elwood 
Murray, “A Functional Core for the Basic Com- 
munication Course,” Etc.—A Review of General Se- 
mantics, IV, 2 (Winter, 1947), 112-25. Herein we 
learn of a writing and speaking course at the University 
of Denver “‘. . .concerned first with the communication 
skills—reading, writing, speaking, listening—secondly 
with the integration of the personality of the com- 
municator, and thirdly with the social responsibilities 
of the speaker and writer as a member of society.” 
(112) The presupposition is “‘. . .that education must 
supply and understanding of the relation of language 
to both hemispheres of human living-thinking-feeling- 
acting, the cultural and the scientific.’”’(125) 

Sociatry, I, (March, 1948) contains a number of 
articles treating the role of the psycho- and sociodrama 
in group experience and as a medium of communication. 

Roger Caillois, et orthodoxie dans la société,” 
Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, I1, deuxiéme année 
(1947), 123-31. A study of the interrelationships of 
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art, of a prevailing ideology—be it mediaeval Christi- 
anity or Marxism—and the social pressures of the 
city. 

Siegfried Kracauer, From Caligari to Hitler: A 
Psychological History of the German Film, Princeton 
University Press, 1947. An analysis which enables the 
reader to gain new insights into German problems and 
attitudes during the eventful thirteen years from 
1920-1933, and which cannot but make him more 
sensitive to the social significance of the American 
film. As a supplement there is an article written by 
Kracauer in 1942 to aid the United States program of 
psychological warfare, “Propaganda and the Nazi 
War Film.” 

Law and Sociology of Religion 

Robert H. Jackson, The Nuirnberg Case, N. Y., 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. An authoritative account of 
the historic and controversial war guilt trials by the 
man instrumental in their prosecution. He holds the 
trials constitute the beginning of a new field of in- 
ternational law. 

William O. Douglas, “‘Procedural Safeguards in the 


Bill of Rights,” Journal of the American Judicature | 
Society, 31, 6 (April, 1948), 166-170. Ata moment in | 
America’s history when ominous threats to civil rights 
loom on every hand, sociological religion must be | 
deeply concerned with the safeguarding of freedom in 
the Bill-of-Rights tradition. This address by Mr. | 
Justice Douglas focuses upon basic legal aspects of that 
tradition. 

John Lord O’Brian, “Loyalty Tests and Guilt by 
Association,” Harvard Law Review, LXI, 4 (April, 
1948), 592-611. The timeliness of this scholarly 
discussion is significant to anyone concerned for the | 
social significance of religion. The author concludes: | 
“Whatever may be thought of some of the considera- 77 
tions that here have been emphasized, surely all may 
agree that determination of the fate of an individual 
upon secret evidence constitutes a grave departure from | 
our constitutional theory of the right of the individual. 
Attempts to ameliorate the dangers of this innovation 
by establishing appeals or other palliative procedural 
measures will not eliminate this evil. Nor can they 


justify this radical departure from historic policy.” 
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Book Reviews 


The Human Predicament 


ivilization On Trial. By ARNOLD J. 
ToYNBEE. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. vii + 263 pages. $3.50. 
There appear at least three definite reasons 
hy this volume is a best seller. First, its 
asterly and lively style makes profound 
hings available to the reader coming to them 
for the first time. To say that “Athens and 
Florence each flashed their brief candle in the 
sleeper’s drowsy eyes [i.e. a peasantry una- 
wake to its political possibilities], but each 
ime he just turned onto his side and sank to 
sleep again” (pp. 92-93), is also to tell much 
per square inch. Next, Toynbee demon- 
“Bstrates here, as always, his prodigious grasp of 
historical events, both as to their fact and as to 
heir relationships. When he detects an 
nsuspected connection we are reassured of 
his ground. Third, he makes a_ valiant 
effort to discern the sense of these times to see 
if there be any signs of promise. Everyman 
wants to know about tomorrow. And such 
basis as there is for prophesying surely con- 
sists of thorough acquaintance with the past 
and patient caution in drawing out its 
implications. 

All of these thirteen essays except three were 
delivered to the public on separate occasions 
in England or America. Yet there is a unity 
of outlook in them, for they represent Toyn- 
bee’s efforts in the last two years to bring 
his massive studies on philosophy of history to 
bear upon this generation in particular. 
Readers of the six volume A Study of History, 
or of the one volume abridgment by D. C. 
Somerville bearing the same title, will bring 
to Civilization on Trial an articulateness of 
method that will temper an otherwise possible 
feeling that Toynbee in this last book is over- 
willing to be the prophet of the hour. 

The three basic problems Toynbee assigns 


to our generation for home work are not so 
new, but the urgency he finds, the relation 
between them, and the perspective for their 
accomplishment which he sets, are arresting. 
The most important yet long range task of 
putting “the secular superstructure back onto 
religious foundations” (p. 39), depends for its 
accomplishment upon the two more immediate 
necessities. There must be, first, ‘a con- 
stitutional cooperative system of world govern- 
ment” (p. 40), and second, there must be “a 
working compromise between free enterprise 
and socialism” (p. 1). World unity is in- 
evitable. If it comes through the familiar 
method of forcible imposition, like the Pax 
Romana, by one of the only two world powers, 
Russia or the United States (p. 128), we shall 
have lost for centuries the opportunity for 
spiritual rebirth. The latter cannot be 
whistled for at our convenience. 

While Toynbee soberly confronts the possi- 
bility of annihilation by misuse of atomic 
energy he believes “the future is in our hands.” 
His calendar carries this schedule: by 2048 
historians will believe that the greatest event 
of the twentieth century was the impact of 
Western civilization (not states) on the other 
living societies; by 3048 the chief items of 
interest will be the counter effects which 
victims have produced in the life of the 
aggressors; by 4048 a new common life will 
have arisen and distinction between Western 
civilization as aggressor and other societies 
as victims will seem unimportant; by 5047 
the importance of this social unification will 
be found not in war and politics but religion 
(pp. 214-216). This stress on the continuity 
in social processes reassures a generation 
terrified by repeated warnings that we are at 
“the end of an era.” 

Probably the readers of this journal will 
find chapters V and XII, headed respectively, 
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“The Unification of the World” and “Christi- 
anity and Civilization,” the most rewarding. 
Toynbee locates the center of gravity in the 
future of human affairs about the region ruled 
once by ancient Babylon. This arouses many 
possibilities. Weight of the numbers of com- 
mon people and peasants awakening in Asia 
will pull the interest and concern of western 
peoples to the east. The role of religion, and 
particularly of Christianity, not as a creator of 
civilizations, but as flower and seasoning, 
allows the future function of the professional 
teacher or minister to take on high significance. 
Critics may ask for more substantiation of 
“historical knowledge,” or for more proof that 
religion is the supreme element in each 
civilization, or for greater caution in pre- 
diction, but Toynbee goes marching on! 
After all history is more of an art than a 
science, for its events never recur as the data 
do on which scientific generalizations rest. 
Every historian must make a “construction” 
of the facts and their implications. May it 
not be that man taps his highest capabilities 
as he tries to shape his life according to his 

best “construction?” 
Louis WILLIAM 

DePauw University 


Norris 


The Shaking of the Foundations. 
Tixuicu. New York, Scribner’s, 1948, pp. 
x, 186, $2.50. 

In this volume we have a collection of 
sermons and talks by one of America’s leading 


By PavuL 


theologians. Fleeing of necessity from his 
German homeland when Hitler rose to power, 
Dr. Tillich became a professor at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York where he 
has taught since 1933. Since that time his 
theological influence has grown in America, 
ample explanation for which can be found in 
this group of sermons. 

In his “Preface,” Dr. Tillich emphasizes 
that these sermons and talks represent the 
practical application of his systematic, theo- 
logical thought to the personal and social 
problems of our religious life. Not rewritten 
for publication, the sermons come to the reader 


just as they were delivered. Thereby the 
first blush of their enthusiasm and their nu- 
bridled vigor are preserved. Among the more 
important aspects of life considered in these 
pages are the shaking of the foundations of 
our human world, the depth of human ex- 
istence, the transitoriness of life, the experience 
of the Holy, the meaning of Providence, birth 
out of death, and the genuinely new forces 
which spring from God alone. 

In a very profound sense these sermons are 
a reflection of Dr. Tillich’s theological temper 
and mood. In ways in which a review does 
not have the space to elaborate, he emphasizes 
the sternness, wrath, permanence, mystery, 
omnipresence, love, and renewing power of 
God. He refuses to think of God as separated 
from the world and its events. On the con- 
trary, God is involved in its tragedy, shaking it 
to its foundations; he is also implicated in its 
renewal, since he, the Eternal, is the source of 
the new. On these respective notes of tragedy 
and hope the book opens and closes, the first 
sermon bearing the title, “The Shaking of the 
Foundations”; the last one, “I Am Doing a 
New Thing.”’ One will leave these sermons 
with the awareness that he has been thinking 
with a man who is struggling to understand the 
work of the Eternal in the events of time and 
circumstance. Nor will there be any feeling 
that the author has failed in his attempt. 

The art of the preacher lies in no small part 
in rendering the complex simple and the 
abstract concrete. At this point it cannot be 
said that our theologian-preacher succeeds 
too well. He remains primarily the former 
rather than achieving the full status of the 
latter. These are sermons of a type, but they 
are not such that the average man would hear 


them with broad understanding and profit. § 


They belong primarily to the Seminary 
Chapel, the intellectual chamber, where they 
were delivered. Yet that is not to condemn 
them as unprofitable, particularly for the more 
intelligent laity and the clergy. The latter, in 
particular, need to read these sermons, to 
absorb their startling and dynamic views of 
God, as well as their analysis of the tragedy 
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and hope of our life. But, having done so, let 


the minister take some of the profound think- 
ing of the book and toil over it until the com- 
plex becomes simple and the abstract concrete. 
Thus will his people share in the truths 
presented in this memorable volume. 
GEORGE W. Davis 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


The Reconstruction of Humanity. By Pitrrm™ 
A. Sorokin. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1948. 255 pages. $3. 

Mankind, directly, during its long existence 
and the Creator (by implication, indirectly) 
have made an awful mess of humanity and its 
works. Professor Sorokin thinks something 
can be done about it. So here he tells us 
Why and What. The book is deadly in earn- 
est, factual, comprehensive, hardhitting, de- 
bunking, magisterial, provocative, enlightening 
—and disappointing. Any reader will think 
of other characterizations. And no other 
scholar has more right to say all the mean 
things about man and culture than Sorokin 
does. 

“Bleeding from war wounds and frightened 
by the atomic Frankensteins of destruction, 
humanity is desperately looking for a way out 
of the death-trap.”” Modern man, the world 
around, lives in a “‘sensate” culture, a robot 
culture, decadent, moribund, bankrupt. We 
have devised gadgets galore, the tools of the 
modern world, but we have not developed the 
spiritual and moral sturdiness to remain the 
masters of our inventions. “The highly 
literate, scientific, and technological twentieth 
century has been thus far the bloodiest, the 
most turbulent, and the most belligerent of all 
the twenty-five centuries of Western history.” 

None of the many cures being proposed for 
man’s deep ills is effectual. The serious 
weaknesses of all political cures for strife and 
war, such as democracy, the United Nations, 
and world government, are portrayed. Eco- 
nomic cures such as capitalism, or the proposals 
and procedures of socialism, or communism or 
fascism—none will do. All are creators of 
strife and ruination. Equally ineffectual also 


are the contributions of science, schooling, 
law, the fine arts, and even religion as it is at 
present throughout the world. “During the 
past few centuries the most belligerent, the 
most aggressive, the most rapacious, the most 
power-drunk section of humanity has been 
precisely the Christian Western world.” Re- 
ligion, Christian or other, can not do much to 
improve humanity’s desperate situation until 
it rids itself of ‘the chasm between the 
ideological preaching or speech reactions of 
Christians and their behavioral practices.” 
We talk and profess beliefs that we do not 
live by; individually and organized, we are 
ineffectual. 

Our world is ruined by its wholehearted 
commitment to a sensate culture and the 
unmitigated practice of individual and group 
egoism. What is absolutely requisite for 
remedy is the real and universal spread of 
altruism. ‘Genuine altruism is pure in its 
motivation: alturistic actions are performed 
for their own sake, quite apart from any 
considerations of pleasure or utility.” So 
‘Gf we wish to eliminate wars and establish a 
creative order, we must modify simultaneously 
our culture, our social institutions, and the 
personality of our citizenry in an altruistic 
direction”—all of that and nothing less. 
Sorokin does a wholesale job of pointing out the 
inefficacies of every aspect of our society, and 
he analyzes the formal steps that must be 
taken on all sides. In these two matters he 
has done the most competent job of which we 
know. He puts his finger on all of the sore 
spots, and he gives a formal analysis of the 
steps that must be taken. However, they 
involve such deep and universal change in 
human beings and in their institutions, world- 
wide, that we and our children’s children will 
not expect to see the proposals carried through. 
The author seems to sweep aside just about 
every movement of the present toward changing 
or improving things, in favor of this one greatly 
desirable world-girdling “revival’’ which he 
espouses to set all things right. 

Our predicament demands a new, universal 
reorientation toward the Infinite Manifold 
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(God), and “the excessively relativized values 
and norms of our culture must be replaced by 
a set of fundamental values and norms uni- 
versally valid and unconditionally binding 
upon everyone.” Sorokin calls for a recog- 
nition of absolute, eternal, and universal 
values and norms. Mankind must quit living 
by the subconscious drives as an animal, must 
rise to live as human beings consciously, and 
must (above all things) assiduously explore, 
cultivate and exploit the ‘“superconscious.”’ 
The seers, mystics, stoics, ascetics through the 
ages have been the great altruists. The 
Buddha, the Jesus of history, Francis of 
Assisi, Ignatius Loyola, the great yogis, and 
various others among numerous peoples have 
done most to show the way. The possibilities 
in the right kind of religiousness are equated 
with revival, creativeness, altruism, peace- 
ableness, and happiness. The explication and 
exploitation of these possibilities constitutes 
the immediately most important undertaking 
which humanity faces. Sorokin is trying to 
lead the way. Thus far, he has convincingly 
shown the uregent need, and he has made the 
necessary analysis of procedures. Along the 
way, he has confidently set such notables as 
Toynbee, Northrop, Spengler, and Freud in 
their proper places. 

The book is all of the things we said, 
including its being disappointing. It is that 
because the main remedy proposed is so 
mystical, individualistic, remote, and almost 
certainly inadequate. Such complex situ- 
ations will hardly yield to such simple remedies. 
But every prescription is a way of hope. 

Horace T. Hour 


Ohio University 


Theology 


The Human Wisdom of St. Thomas. Arranged 
by Joseph Pieper; translated by Drostan 
MacLaren. New York. Sheed & Ward, 
1948 xiii + 111 pages. $2.00. 

Actually a breviary of philosophy from the 
works of Thomas Aquinas, this selection from 
the works of the greatest scholastic seeks to set 
forth his human wisdom; i.e., his conception 


of life and its meaning. No attempt is made 
to introduce, except incidentally, the theo- 
logical aspects of the Universal Doctor’s 
thought. His thinking on God’s existence 
and nature, the incarnation, the trinity, the 
resurrection, and such matters of theological 
consideration receive no systematic treatment. 
On the contrary, the chief effort is to discover 
what Thomas had to say about the order of the 
world and how man’s life can be fulfilled 
therein. 

The chief discovery which comes to the 
reader of these selected passages is that 
Thomas conceived the reality of the world to 
be a whole ordered by reason, but withal 
penetrated by mystery. Order and mystery 
are the key words for understanding the world 
and man. Order is there, representing the 
rational wisdom which has been infused into 
all things by the creator. Man, because he is 
a rational creature, is capable of surveying and 
penetrating this pattern of the world. Yet, 
along with it is the mystery of being which 
no man can comprehend. His eyes are 
forever unelightened as he seeks to know the 
essence of being. Hence, in regard to the 
Supreme Being, as Thomas points out, the 
final human knowledge of God is “‘to know that 
we do not know God.” 

In these intermingled realms of order and 
mystery man lives out his life, understanding 
the former, but never penetrating the latter. 
In the vivid words of Thomas: “The effort 
of human thought has not been able to track 
down the essence of a single gnat.” 

The breviary is valuable, among other 
reasons, in that it provides fundamental 
insights into a number of the basic propo- 
sitions of Aquinas’ philosophy. We isolate a 
few statements which illuminate this fact: 

There can be good without evil; but there 
cannot be evil without good. 

Every creature participates in goodness in 
the same degree as it participates in being. 

No essence is in itself evil. Evil has no 
essence. 

But it is absolutely true to say that God is in 
things, if we mean things whose nature is not 
deformed. 
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The desire of man is to know something 
whole and perfect. 

Just as the order of right reason takes its 
origin from man, so the order of nature is from 
God himself. 

God’s power is his goodness; hence he can 
only use his power in a good way. 

The highest perfection of human life consists 
in the mind of man being open to God. 

All things, in so far as they have being, aim 
at likeness to God, who is being itself. 

Things are more in God than God is in 
things. 

Neither Christian nor pagan knows the 
nature of God as he is in himself. 

The author of the breviary makes a sug- 
gestion as to how he hopes this little book will 
be used. He suggests that it not be read at one 
sitting. The reader should rather absorb one 
of the texts, or one of the seventeen sections 
of selected texts, again and again. In this 
way, not only will his own thinking be kindled, 
but he will gradually make the thought of 
Thomas his own. The present reviewer 
concurs in that judgment. Perused in that 
manner the breviary will provide great per- 
sonal stimulation and bring into form many of 
the great scholastic’s basic perceptions. 

Grorce W. Davis 

Crozer Seminary 


Pillars of Faith. By Nets F. S. Ferré. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 


1948. 128 pages. 

This book is not an argument for the 
Christian faith; it is a statement of some of its 
basic meanings. It is written in beautifully 
simple style. Short sentences and paragraphs 
make for delightful reading. There is also 
a dominant devotional tone to the book. This 
together with its brevity tends at times to 
obscure basic theological ideas. 

The main thesis of the book is that ultimate 
religious authority rests only in ‘Eternal 
Love” and that this reality works itself out in 
historical process in a five-fold structuring of 
experience. There are five “pillars” of faith: 
Jesus Christ, The Holy Spirit, The Church, 
the Bible, and Christian Experience. A 


harmonious balance of all five, the author 
believes is essential to the highest Christian 
fulfillment. Eternal Love is “held strong and 
steady on the full five pillars of faith... .” 
(p. 125). 

The history of Christianity is seen to be a 
series of ineffective attempts to solve the 
problem of authority by making first one then 
another of these five pillars central, resulting in 
a distorted Christianity. The characters of 
the ecclesiological (Romanism), the biblical 
(Protestant Bibliolatry) and the experiential 
(Modernism) distortions, however, stand out 
in the argument more clearly than the char- 
acters of the other two distortions, whatever 
they are. 

In this book, as in his other writings, Ferré 
reveals a deeply religious awareness of the 
vast transcendence of Truth beyond all 
human apprehensions of it. Yet he believes 
also that Christianity contains ‘a conclusive 
revelation” of God. “Christ is the true light 
of God for us: reliably for truth and savingly 
for life” (p.90). This light is the love that 
is divine. 

The idea of creative fellowship is central 
throughout the book. Ferré feels that Eternal 
Love is a creative, self-less will to fellow- 
ship. The religious relation is, therefore, 
personal and faith, not reason, is the basic 
mode uf apprehending the divine. Ferré’s 
fideism moves him to strike out boldly (pp. 
107 ff.) against the anthropocentric predica- 
ment of much of modern Christianity. 

The book reflects much of the historic 
wisdom of the Church. It is related positively 
to several major aspects of Luther’s theology: 
(1) deus absconditus, (2) the centrality of 
forgiveness in the meaning of Christ, (3) a 
fourfold interpretation of the Word, (4) Christ 
viewed as the “Key” to Scripture, (5) the 
essentiality of the community of believers to 
a true interpretation of the Bible. Ferré 
argues also that the church is “an organ of 
revelation” (p. 85). Thomas Campbell is 
referred to several times in the exposition of 
the oneness of the Church. And one passage, 
in which Ferré explicates the Spirit as “the 
family Spirit” has a Schleiermacherian ring. 
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It is interesting also to find John Calvin being 
used to remind us that the Bible must be kept 
an “open book,” that its contents must be 
brought into harmonious relation with all 
truth. Considerable stress is laid on 
Augustine’s conception of Christ and the 
Church as “the whole Christ” (p. 59). 
An awareness of man’s basic need for grace is 
reflected throughout the book. 
R. G. WILBURN 
George Pepperdine College 


This Life and the Next. By PrtTer T. 
ForsytH. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 
1948. vii + 111 pages. $2.00. 

Born and educated in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
Peter T. Forsyth later studied in England and 
Germany. After several pastorates_ in 
England he became principal of Hackney 
College, Hampstead (Divinity school of the 
University of London) where he served for 
twenty years prior to his death in 1921. He 
brought to his writing a clear, penetrating 
mind, a sensitive feeling for the finer values 
and a concise but graceful style. 

This Life and the Next is the first of several 
works by its distinguished author scheduled 
for republication here and in England. Origi- 
nally written during the First World War it 
has lost nothing of timeliness and is well worth 
reissuance. 

This book is not devoted to evidences for 
belief in immortality but to ‘the reaction of 
that belief upon this life” (p.1). He concedes 
the bad effects wrought by unintelligent and 
unworthy belief. He is especially opposed to 
the superstition and the magnification of 
trivialities exploited by spiritualistic mediums. 
That, he says, is not Christianity. “It is 
another religion and a debased”’ (p. 35). But 
the Christian faith in an elevated and growing 
life hereafter with God is here and now a 
comfort and dynamic inspiration. 

A neglected and welcome note is sounded 
when Dr. Forsyth deplores the dwelling of 
religious thought upon the human person, 
with his fears and hopes, almost to the ex- 
clusion of thought about God and duty and the 


kingdom. At times the reader might think 
the author had heard the recent psychologizing 
in some American pulpits, in which Dale 
Carnegie has displaced the gospel. In thought 
about immortality, as in the interpretation of 
present experience, only a faith which is God- 
centered is either theoretically or morally 
sound. 
L. Harotp DEWOLF 


Boston University 


Great Books 


Books of Faith and Power. By Joun T. 
McNEILi. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, 1947. 183 pages. $2.00. 
This sort of book by the eminent church 

historian, John T. McNeill, is very much 
needed. The names of the great classics of 
Christendom are on the lips of a good many 
people who do not know what those classics 
are all about. In this book six of them are 
discussed. The discussion is descriptive rather 
than critical and this makes the book particu- 
larly valuable for ministers and laymen alike 
who have not specialized in the field of church 
history or religious literature. 

Four of these chapters were first given as 
lectures in 1945 at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of New York City. Perhaps this 
audience reference has helped to make the 
book more simple and descriptive than it 
otherwise might have been. 

The six classics which Dr. McNeill discusses 
are: Martin Luther’s essay, On Christian 
Liberty; John Calvin’s, Institutes of the 
Christian Religion; Richard Hooker’s Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity; John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress; A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life by William Law and John Wesley’s 
Journal. Certainly four of these, at least, are 
outstanding Christian classics. Whether or 
not Richard Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity can be classed as a classic is question- 
able, and John Wesley’s Journal is, of course, 
more a record of an intensely interesting 
religious life, lived to the very limit, rather 
than a book of faith and power. 

Perhaps Dr. McNeill’s best discussion is of 
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William Law. He gives a biographical sketch 
of Law which helps us to understand the 
serene discipline called for in A Serious Call 
to a Devout and Holy Life. This book is 
analyzed in considerable detail and its in- 
fluence, particularly upon John Wesley, dis- 
cussed at some length. Here is a fine book for 
anyone who wants to know what some of the 
classics of Christendom are like. 
CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 
First Methodist Church, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Great Shorter Works of Pascal. Translated 
with an introduction by Emile Cailliet and 
John C. Blankenagel. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1948. 231 pages. 


$4.50. 

This collection of Pascalian writings is a 
continuation of a series. In two earlier works, 
Pascal, Genius in the Light of Scripture and 
The Clue to Pascal, Professor Cailliet has 
developed the thesis that the entire evolution 


of Pascal can be studied in the maturation of 
Pascal’s “theory of orders”: the order of 
bodies, the order of thought, and the order of 
charity. The selection of the writings in- 
cluded in this third work, produced jointly with 
Professor Blankenagel, has been guided by the 
same thesis. The authors believe that Pascal 
has suffered greatly from the analytical 
tendency of modern times: his thought has 
been blocked off into systems as scholars 
have arbitrarily treated Pascal as mathe- 
matician, physicist, man of the world, philos- 
opher, theologian, polemicist, author, and 
saint. The result has been that many of his 
writings, excepting the much edited Provincial 
Letters and the Pensées, have either remained 
in obscurity, buried amid the fourteen volumes 
of the Oeuvres, or have been treated as isolated 
units. 

The translators of this compilation of 
Pascal’s writings wish to offset these un- 
fortunate results. Their aim has been two- 
fold: to present this great seventeenth century 
figure in full perspective and, as they state in 
their Introduction, “to make essential classical 


Pascalian literature other than the Provincial 
Letters and the Pensées available to dis- 
criminating readers who might find the 
original texts difficult and discouraging.” 
In this they have succeeded insofar as is 
possible within the limitations they adopt. 
Their selections, from the shorter works of 
Pascal, portray the variety of his interests and 
genius and at the same time reflect his evolu- 
tion from the younger Pascal, aware of his 
scientific abilities and content with himself, 
to the Pascal who in his last years expresses 
in the beautiful “Prayer asking God to use 
illnesses to a good end” a faith that has 
reached full maturity. 

Forty-five writings are included, covering a 
nineteen year period and varying in length 
from half-page missives to a fifteen page semi- 
public letter summarizing the circumstances 
of Pascal’s controversy with Pére Noél over 
the question of the vacuum. The letters are 
preceded by an Introduction which will prove 
stimulating to Pascalians and, in conjunction 
with a chronological reference table, indis- 
pensable to others. The analysis in this In- 
troduction of the value today of Pascal’s 
distinction between purely scientific matters 
pertaining to reason and experiment and the 
realities of religion, as well as the comparison 
between the thought of Pascal and that of 
Kierkegaard, is especially apt. “Pascal,” 
T. S. Eliot has written, “is one of those 
writers who will be and who must be studied 
afresh in every generation.’’ Professors 
Cailliet’s and Blankenagel’s book should 
induce within the contemporary reader the 
desire to become better acquainted with this 
great Christian genius. 

Such criticisms as will be made of the book 
will turn on the selections made. Nor will 
all readers agree with some of the authors’ 
appraisals, e.g. the “intrinsic value of (the) 
spiritual guidance” in the nine letters to 
Monsieur and Mile De Rouannez (p. 34) and 
the “rare dignity” of Pascal’s letter to 
Monsieur and Madame Perier on the death of 
his father (p. 24). Morris Bishop in his 
Pascal, Life of Genius described the latter as 
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“a letter of icy Jansenist theology... flatly, 
an imitation.” A more basic criticism would 
turn on the question as to how helpful the 
book will prove to those not already initiated 
into Pascalian thought. Read, however, in 
conjunction with such a biography of Pascal 
as Professor Cailliet’s earlier study or that by 
Bishop the book will be appreciated by all 
who are interested in any of the subjects to 
which Pascal so passionately devoted himself: 
physics, mathematics, philosophy, and above 
all, religion. 
Cyrit K. GLoyn 
Occidental College 


Mysticism 
Selected Mystical Writings of William Law. 
Edited by SrtepHen New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 425 


pages. $4.50. 
A Serious Cail to a Devout and Holy Life. 
By Law. Introduction by 


J. V. MoLpENHAWER. Philadelphia: West- 


minster Press, 1948. 355 pages. ($2.00) 

William Law is a spiritual voice which be- 
longs to the twentieth century as well as to 
the eighteenth century. Men as diverse in 
sensitivities as John Wesley, Samuel Johnson, 
and John Henry Newman felt Law’s influence; 
a new religious atmosphere pervaded England 
after the publication of A Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life in 1728. It is a happy 
circumstance that today renewed interest is 
being shown in many historical devotional 
writings, among which Law’s rank near the 
top. 

The volume by Stephen Hobhouse, origi- 
nally edited in 1938, isa revision of the second 
edition, prefaced with a Foreword by Aldous 
Huxley, who says in “William Law it (the 
Enlightenment) produced a great philosopher 
and theologian of mysticism, and an illuminat- 
ing guide for many who seek God in nature and 
in the depths of the soul.” In this book 
selections under nine pertinent headings from 
the entirety of Law’s publications—including 
nine major writings besides the Devout Call— 


are well organized; fifty pages of carefully 
annotated notes clarify many passages; 
twenty-four short studies are made of William 
Law’s mystical writings; several appendices 
show the relationship of Jacob Boehme, Isaac 
Newton, and William Law. Without doubt 
this is the most edifying and best edited 
anthology on William Law to appear. It is 
an example of highly commendable scholar- 
ship. 

J. V. Moldenhawer in clear description and 
careful evaluation delineates a biographical 
sketch of William Law. In twenty-four pages 
he fits the reader to know with warm devotion 
the man who is to tell them about A Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life. He lets us 
share his appreciation of William Law in 
these words: ‘‘He belongs to the glorious army 
of truly obedient ones, who find what they 
gain overwhelmingly more valuable and en- 
joyable, even in this present time, than all this 
world’s riches put together.” 

Elsewhere I have said of the great devotional 
figures: “Do we not too often satisfy our 
spiritual hunger with crumbs from the table 
of God, when we might, like the saints, richly 
participate in the banquet which God so freely 
offers us?”’ Surely among this group is Wil- 
liam Law. For these two excellent editions of 
his writings we can greatly profit in our study 
and in our living. 

Tuomas S. KEPLER 

Graduate School of Theology, 

Oberlin College 


Religious Biography 


The Critical Theology of Theodore Parker. By 
Joun Epwarp Dirks. New York: Col- 
umbia University Press, 1948. viii + 173 
pages. $2.25. 

The author of this monograph has carefully 
and conscientiously limited its range. He 
confines his study to those topics which are 
essential for understanding Theodore Parker’s 
critical theology, namely “his characteristic 
methods in Biblical and historical criticism, 
his examination of the basis of religious truth, 
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his formation of an ‘educated’ theology and his 
so-called transcendentalism.” (vii) Having 
defined Parker’s intellectual orientation and 
ways of thinking, the author is then in a posi- 
tion to tackle the problem of Parker’s relation 
to New England transcendentalism, and in 
particular the problem of his relation to 
Emerson. The author has rendered a service 
by reprinting in an appendix the scarce ‘Levi 
Blodgett Letter,” Parker’s reply to Andrews 
Norton’s attack on the transcendentalists, 
which was not included in the centenary edition 
of Parker’s Works. 

Mr. Dirks’ conclusion is that Parker was 
essentially a “mediating” thinker. His studies 
in Biblical criticism interpreted for America 
the point of view of those critical theologians 
in Germany who stood between extreme ration- 
alism and uncritical orthodoxy. Likewise in 
his philosophy of religion and in his theology 
Parker stood between Andrews Norton on the 
extreme right and Emerson on the extreme 
left, and differed sharply from both. 


Like Emerson, he had little patience with 
the popular theology and the conventional 
ecclesiastical mind. Like Emerson again, 
his starting point was in human nature, and 
he preached the creative function of the human 


spirit. In contrast with Emerson’s subjec- 
tivism, however, Parker held that the intui- 
tions of the human mind are insecure until 
they are “demonstrated” by a critical study 
of the facts of historical development. In 
contrast with Emerson’s individualism, Parker 
remained within a religious community. He 
was concerned for a religious faith which could 
be socially shared and religious emotions which 
could be the dynamic of social action. 

As Mr. Dirks presents him (though Mr. 
Dirks’ presentation is descriptive rather than 
evaluative) Parker did not have a very acute 
philosophical mind. Like many other Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen of his time he had a weak 
understanding of Kant, to whom he appealed 
against the sensationalists. And his basic 
categories (reason, intuition, understanding, 
etc.) have little in the way of clarity to recom- 


mend them. The complicated transactions 
which, on Parker’s view, took place between 
“reason” and “understanding”, are shrouded 
in mist, and there is less to be said for the 
misty profundities of Parker than for those of 
Emerson. In the Divinity School Address for 
example there is at least a serenity and tran- 
quillity which makes of the mist a golden 
haze. It is not as a philosopher or as a the- 
ologian, but as a preacher and as a prophet, 
that Theodore Parker belongs in the American 
hall of fame. 

The author has made out a good case for 
the view that in many respects Parker’s 
theology lies between the deistic theology of 
the enlightenment and the romantic idealism 
of the transcendentalists. It seems fairly 
clear that if Parker was a transcendentalist his 
transcendentalism was severely qualified by a 
deep concern for facts, especially historical 
facts, and for the critical function of reason. 
On the other hand is it not going a little too 
far to say that “Parker stood near, but not 
within, New England transcendentalism” (136) ? 
The boundaries of transcendentalism seem 
too vague, and Parker’s affinities with some of 
its admitted characteristics seem too clear, to 
allow one to be quite happy about leaving 
Parker outside the transcendentalist camp. 
His faith in the creative operations of the mind, 
his idealistic view of the world, his optimistic 
view of human nature and destiny, and his 
own sense of participation in the movement 
would seem sufficient to place him within it. 

This study is an important contribution to 
an important enterprise. This enterprise is 
the exploration and repossession, as Dean 
Sperry once put it, of our religious history, 
and the rethinking of those intellectual and 
social forces which have made us what we are. 
It is an important enterprise, because if we 
come to know our past more clearly the self- 
knowledge we gain thereby will free us for new 
directions in the future. 

A. CHRISTIAN 

Smith College 
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Albert Schweitzer—The Man and His Mind. 
By GrorGE SEAVER. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947. xiii + 346 pages. $3.75. 

Goethe—Two Addresses by Albert Schweitzer. 
Transl. by Charles R. Joy and C. T. Cam- 
pion. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1948. 
75 pages. $2.00. 

The Psychiatric Study of Jesus—Ex position and 
Criticism. By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 
Transl. by Charles R. Joy. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1948. 81 pages. $2.00. 

Albert Schweitzer—An Anthology. Edited by 
Charles R. Joy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. xxviii + 323 pages. $3.75. 
Of the making of books about Schweitzer 

there will be no end for some decades to come. 

This is because, as Mr. Joy remarks, his is “a 

mind well-stored, a spirit enriched and beauti- 

fied by renunciation, dedication, and a bound- 
less loyalty to life.’ Many would no doubt 
agree that these words could be applied with 
almost equal aptitude to each of the great 
trilogy of our day—Schweitzer, the Alsatian; 

Gandhi, the Hindu; and Kagawa, the Japa- 

nese! 

The above arrangement of titles for review 
is made out of logical rather than chronologi- 
cal considerations. The biography obviously 
should be read first by those otherwise unac- 
quainted with Schweitzer—if there be such! 
The Goethe comes next as being interpretative 
of the man and giving to some degree the 
apologia pro vita sua. The study in psychiatry 
constitutes Schweitzer’s thesis for the doctorate 
in medicine—now for the first time translated 
into English. The Anthology is meant for 
browsing and stimulation to further acquaint- 
ance with the man and his work; the editor 
calls it simply a sort of hors d’oeuvres to his 
writings and expresses the hope that the reader 
will not rest content with the “olives, radishes 
and celery” of the Schweitzer feast! I shall 
say no more about it here, beyond the remark 
that it appears to be very carefully composed, 
has a surprisingly complete group of para- 
graphs which give one considerable insight into 
this thinker’s mind on all sorts of topics, and 
might well serve as either a tonic or a thought- 
stimulant for hours of fruitful meditation on 


the part of students, pastors and others en- 
gaged in work requiring the preparation of 
papers on a wide variety of topics. Inciden- 
tally, the “Biographical Data” appended to 
this volume is invaluable. 

Mr. Seaver’s biography is written with deep 
appreciation of its subject. There are many 
quotations—some of them quite extensive— 
from the Schweitzer literature, particularly 
from his own My Life and Thought. I have 
read parts of the book with other members of 
my own family and it has been interesting to 
note that the author has so far absorbed the 
thought and viewpoint of his great subject 
that it is at times difficult to discover by ear 
where the one stops and the other begins or 
vice versa. The book is divided into two parts 
of almost equal length on the analogy of its 
titlke—the first half being devoted to “His 
Life,” the latter to “His Thought.” Both 
parts are written with penetration and give 
the reader a splendid insight into the subject. 
As always one is left with a feeling of awe at 
the tremendous dynamism, the untiring en- 
ergy, the versatility, the unconquered spirit of 
this man. 

The Goethe contains not only the two ad- 
dresses by Schweitzer on his great precursor 
delivered at the Goethe house in Frankfort on 
momentous occasions in 1928 and 1932, but a 
very illuminating Introduction by Mr. Joy as 
well. The three parts of the book combine to 
indicate the striking similarities between 
Goethe and Schweitzer—similarities of which 
the latter has long been conscious—their com- 
mon “simple nature-philosophy;”’ a like enor- 
mous “service to humanity;” the same begin- 
ning with intellectual pursuits to be followed 
by apparent abandonment of the same for the 
active, practical life of administrator, public 
servant, human benefactor; the like interest in 
the natural sciences; and the same “abiding 
concern for justice,” ‘devotion to truth,” 
and “‘instinctive disdain for the mob”! Even 
that ‘‘Reverence for Life” which becomes the 
center of Schweitzer’s philosophy may have 
been taken subconsciously out of Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister, though to be sure the former 
developed it far beyond anything Goethe had 
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foreseen. Certainly, too, there are differences 
—profound ones—between the two great mas- 
ters, the one with his essential paganism, the 
other with his equally humble Christian spirit. 
But one can hardly claim to know the real 
Schweitzer if he has not read this book. It 
was a real revelation to the present reviewer. 

I have left the psychiatric study last because 
it alone presents us with real problems. It 
was written in 1911 and first published in 1913. 
It deals particularly with the endeavor on the 
part of George de Loosten, William Hirsch, 
Charles Binet-Sangle’, and Emil Rasmussen 
to prove Jesus in some sense psychotic—as 
either a paranoic or an epileptic. That the 
book accomplishes its purpose to demonstrate 
that these writers are acquainted in proper 
fashion neither with the historical problems 
connected with Jesus and his background nor 
with the findings of modern psychiatry there 
can be no doubt. Nor has one any doubt 
about Schweitzer’s conclusion that adequate 
proof is lacking that Jesus was psychotic. The 
book, however, raises the same problems as do 
all of Schweitzer’s works in the New Testament 
field: namely, the competence of his critical 
apparatus and acumen, the certainty of his 
conclusions regarding where Jesus stood in the 
Hebrew-Jewish tradition, the soundness of his 
exegesis, and indeed the validity of his insight 
and penetration into the ‘mind of Christ.’ 
The present writer—while acknowledging his 
profound respect for Schweitzer’s intellect, 
would differ with him at all these points and in 
the end must beg to dismiss him as thoroughly 
unsound in his conclusions in the Biblical field. 
I am reminded of my own professor Emil 
Brunner’s advice—given with a twinkle in his 
fine eyes, years ago at Zurich, to attend 
Schweitzer’s organ recitals rather than his 
lectures on Theology at the University! 

Joun Wick BowMAN 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 


Religious Drama 


Christ in the Drama. By FRED EASTMAN. 
New York: The MacMillan Company, 1947. 
174 pages. $2.50. 


This book represents the Shaffer Lectures of 
Northwestern University for 1946. It is an 
unusually good summary of the influence of 
Christ on the dramatic literature and play 
production of England and America. 

As most people know, Fred Eastman is one 
of the most competent persons in the country 
to discuss this topic. For over twenty years 
he has been professor of religious literature and 
drama at the Chicago Theological Seminary 
where he offers courses in drama, workshop 
and play writing. 

A rather unusual chapter in the form of 
dramatic dialogue opens this book. It is a 
dialogue between the author and an imaginary 
character by the name of Lucre, the Greek 
dramatist Aeschylus and Shakespeare. In this 
chapter a rather swift survey is made of the 
various influences which have affected both 
dramatic literature and play production. 
Lucre insisted that dramatic motivation would 
have to be financial, whereas Aeschylus and 
Shakespeare disagreed entirely and by means 
of a concentrated television effect show the 
author that the drama developed otherwise 
until the modern era. 

Dr. Eastman makes an excellent analysis of 
the influence of Christ in Shakespeare’s plays 
by revealing the Christian conscience of Shake- 
speare as he revealed character development 
of the people who star his plays. Closing this 
particular chapter, is a fine summary concern- 
ing the insights of Shakespeare into the nature 
of the human soul, insights which Eastman 
then compares with those of Jesus, noting the 
differences and the similarities and finding 
much in common between the two. 

Another chapter on Shaw is one long to be 
remembered. An interesting analysis is made 
of the two plays, Androcles and the Lion and 
St. Joan. As one reads this chapter he has a 
sense of the tremendous momentum of the 
Christian conscience which pierces into the 
last recesses of the soul and pitilessly sees the 
clouded areas of social concern as lightened by 
the Christian mind. 

Two other chapters discuss the influence of 
Christ in British drama and in American 
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drama. Galsworthy, Masefield and Emlyn 
Williams are discussed in some detail as 
representative of those British dramatists 
whose insights and motivations are Christian. 
The American dramatists discussed are Eugene 
O’Neill, Marc Connelly and Thornton Wilder. 
The discussion of O’Neill is particularly good. 

The closing chapter discusses drama in 
modern church and is sort of a workshop chap- 
ter in that it surveys the various kinds of 
plays which churches produce, the problems 
which they confront, the difficult matter of 
raising standards of production and concludes 
with the discussion of the state of play produc- 
tion among the religious groups of England. 
A valuable appendix closes the book, which 
lists major dramatists of the western world 
and stars the plays that are particularly 
recommended to those who are interested in 
the influence of religion on drama. 

CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 
First Methodist Church, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Religion in Higher Education 


College Reading and Religion. By Thirteen 
Leading Educators. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948. xi plus 345 pages. 
$5.00. 

Concern for the effects of higher education 
upon the religious life of the student is nothing 
new. The history of directly and indirectly 
church-founded schools is proof of that, and 
more especially when such schools have rep- 
resented a protest against the secularizing 
influence of existing institutions. Such pro- 
tests are at best local and, frequently, tem- 
porary answers to the problem. The same 
concern, evincing and promoting a spirit of 
objectivity and goodwill, might achieve results 
more broad and lasting. 

The first step is a reasonable establishment 
of the facts, together with their more obvious 
implications. This volume is a contribution, 
modestly conceived and presented, and im- 
pressive in its substance, toward that first 
step. Working cooperatively, the Hazen 
Foundation and the American Council on Edu- 


cation have sought the answer to one question: 
“To what extent do college reading materials 
present religion fairly? (p. iii)” The writers 
of the several chapters, covering the major 
fields of liberal education, form a notable list, 
of which R. L. Calhoun, G. W. Allport, W. A. 
Orten, Margaret Mead, and F. C. S. Northrop 
are adequately representative. Their diver- 
sity in background and assumptions is valued 
as an asset to the project. The chapters vary 
in form, treatment, and workmanship. How- 
ever, any invidious comparisons should be 
tempered by the consideration that the reli- 
gious implications of some fields, and of their 
texts and references, are much more easily 
dealt with than are those of other fields. The 
scope of the study precludes the possibility of 
equal competence on the part of any critic to 
judge of all chapters. This reviewer is par- 
ticularly impressed by Dr. Calhoun’s masterly 
survey of the history of philosophy in its perti- 
nent aspects. The no less significant contri- 
bution of Dr. Northrop is, largely of necessity, 
a little too summary to be freely appreciated 
apart from some acquaintance with . that 
writer’s previous works. It may be said with- 
out hesitation that no contributor has failed to 
add something important to the survey. 

It is clearly recognized that a study of texts 
and references is a part, and only a part, of a 
complete examination of the whole teaching 
situation. The general academic atmosphere 
must not be neglected, and, least of all, the 
comments and attitude of the instructor. Yet 
these factors are considerably indicated by the 
acceptability of a text, although, as Margaret 
Mead points out, not equally so in every field. 
Furthermore, the practical problems of sur- 
veying and evaluating such complex factors as 
“atmosphere” and personal attitude would be 
prohibitive to any available staff. 

The findings offered will cause little surprise 
to those who have examined the subject pre- 
viously. Some, who have not, may be quite 
surprised to learn that there are competent and 
fair Roman Catholic treatments of Christian 
philosophy (including philosophy of religion) 
in general and of Protestant philosophy in 
particular. It appears that there is a good 
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deal of neglect and ignoring of the religious 
aspects and implications of various college 
disciplines; this is attributed partly to the 
influence of church-state separation and partly 
to incompetence in the religious field on the 
part of instructors. Hostility to religion, 
however evident in the class-room, is naturally 
more indirect in text-books, and in that form 
is easily discovered. Many texts are still 
influenced by materialism and by scientific 
method become a _ pseudo-metaphysic. In 
some cases, these texts are definitely out of date 
in view of the actual contemporary philosophi- 
cal orientation in their own and related fields. 
If there is any considerable amount of ‘‘sec- 
tarian bias” in the textual presentation of reli- 
gion at the college level, ‘the committee did 
not find it”. (p. ix) Even Catholic-Protes- 
tant differences appear to be mainly the logical 
exposition of differing fundamental philos- 
ophies and very little the expression of any 
desire to “foster a sectarian spirit.”” (bid.) 
Perhaps the most generally appropriate char- 
acterization of the presentation of religion by 
texts and reading lists is simply “inadequate.” 
The result is not attack so much as trivializa- 
tion and an easy implication that religion is 
not very interesting or important. 

The competence, the candor, and the good 
spirit of this study should invite the honest 
and cooperative search for remedies for which 
the educational situation so loudly calls. A 
wide reading and discussion of this volume is 
next in order. 

DonaALp H. RHOADES 

Graduate School of Religion, 

University of Southern California. 


Ethics 


Preface to Ethical Living. By Rosert E. 
Fircu. New York: Association Press, 1947. 
80 pages. $1.25. 

Preface to Ethical Living should give hope to 
those who are concerned with the modern 
American expression of moral relativism and 
its implication for our future social develop- 
ment. 

The maelstrom of war has heightened man’s 


sensitivity to the need for the discovery of: 
“the truth about himself, ... the mght way to 
live, ... and the power to be faithful to the 
truth and the right.” To this eternal quest, 
the author has dedicated himself. ‘The world- 
wide combat in itself did not make good men 
bad, nor evil men better. For Americans, 
however, it pointed out rather clearly our need 
of a valid moral dynamic. The times force us 
to analyze what we are, and whither we may 
be going. 

Is man but an expression of basic drives 
toward the acquisition of food for his stomach, 
and the satisfaction of sex hunger? Is the 
desire for personal pleasure the highest essence 
of human experience? Is the fulfillment of 
the demand of the will to power, all that life 
calls forth from the individual in the way of 
challenge? Should man be compared to the 
machine, and is the answer to his existence to 
be found in automatic reaction to social 
stimuli? For the author, the answer to these 
questions is a basic No! While these factors 
of experience have their proper place, the 
abiding glory of human nature is to be found 
within the mind and the spirit of the God- 
created personality. For the intelligence and 
character within us are distinctively human 
and are closely allied to the divine. 

Both reason and revelation disclose the 
reality of a moral law. This law is eternal and 
unvaried. The basic difficulties of our modern 
society can be traced to a disregard of the moral 
law, or to a peculiar relativism that chooses 
what is pleasing to it, and disregards any por- 
tion of moral principle that imposes undue 
demands. ‘The internal difficulties that beset 
our nation ¢an more quickly be brought to a 
point of solution when the light of the Christian 
ethic is unhesitatingly focused upon them. 
The running sores of international tension and 
bickering can be healed when the declarations 
of the moral law are applied without fear. 

It is high time that the American people 
recognize that they are both flesh and spirit. 
The hour is at hand for men who seek the 
supremacy of the spirit to accept their destiny. 
An effectual ethic must be part of a religion. 
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The ultimate strength and power for the re- 
placement of relativism with ethical achieve- 
ment, must come from man’s focus on the will 
of God. Through that focus will come the 
courage and the faith sufficient for the exigen- 
cies of our experience. Faith in God through 
Christ is the key for the world of the future. 

To the reader, this book is a challenge and an 
opportunity. Mingled with appreciation is 


th: wish that the author had not written with 
the assumption of a moral law; but had devoted 
mcre time and space to establishing its exist- 
ence and validity. 


Joun Linpsay 
Beloit College 


The Bible 


The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow. 
Edited by Harotp R. WiLLoucHBy. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
xviii + 436 pages. $6.00. 

This must be a report rather than a “re- 
view,” for the latter would require too great 
space to do anything like deserved justice to 
the many valuable contributions made by the 
twenty-four participating scholars. Certainly 
it is impossible to evaluate too highly the im- 
portance of this volume for students and 
scholars, and for laymen who interest them- 
selves in the serious work of biblical research. 

Growing out of a project carried on by the 
Chicago Society for Biblical Research in 1945- 
46, the present work, under the able editor- 
ship of Professor Willoughby, assumed the 
proportions of a fairly comprehensive treat- 
ment of its theme. The purpose of the project 
was to review the course of scholarly research 
in the entire biblical field during the years 
between the wars, to note present trends, and 
to sketch some of the more pressing problems 
and beckoning opportunities awaiting scholarly 
study in the immediate future. Part I is oc- 
cupied with “General Surveys of Main Areas.” 
In addition the need was felt for fresh discus- 
sion of special topics of current significance. 
These are contained in Part II, “Special 
Studies of Salient Problems.” 

The surveys cover the fields of Old and New 


Testaments, Intertestamental and Septuagint 
research, archaeology, and two chapters on 
trends in Jewish and Catholic biblical studies. 
Besides their great value for orientation in 
the various fields, these surveys present excel- 
lent bibliographical coverage of their subjects. 
Their suggestions concerning future tasks indi- 
cate that in most areas the point of diminishing 
returns still lies ahead. Somewhat disturbing 
is the frequent reiteration of the urgent need 
for more adequate training of men and women 
to carry on scholarly work, as well as for sup- 
plying the distressing lack of basic tools of 
research for them. Here indeed the American 
scene at least, or perhaps rather quite specifi- 
cally, is faced with its most desperate require- 
ments. The chapters of Part I leave little 
room for dissent or discussion, since they are 
quite uniformly clear and competent presenta- 
tions of achievements, procedures and pros- 
pects in their respective fields. 

It should be said that points of view of the 
several authors, throughout the volume, vary: 
conservative, liberal, and shades between. 
There will doubtless be readers who may chal- 
lenge the amount of space given to theological 
discussion. Several whole chapters are given 
entirely to this aspect of biblical study, others 
to theologically-slanted treatment, while no 
less than thirty pages elsewhere carry mention 
of it, favorable or unfavorable. This is not 
surprising, perhaps, in view of the manifest 
trend, in certain circles, in this direction for 
the past decade or more. Professor Albright 
states this trend perhaps most succinctly in 
his chapter on “The War in Europe and the 
Future of Biblical Studies”: “I ... make two 
judgments with regard to the trends of to- 
morrow ... complementary inferences from 
current trends ... explained in the light of 
historical conditions. My two judgments are 
that the current trend away from evolutionary 
historicism will continue and that the com- 
plementary trend toward increased attention 
to biblical theology will become accelerated 
for some time to come. In other words, I ex- 
pect that the emphasis on diachronic approach 
which has prevailed for over a century will 
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yield to emphasis on synchronic treatment of 
the material.”” Does the last statement imply 
that we have now reached (in the broad his- 
tory of biblical study) the so-called “synthesis 
stage” of the Hegelian scheme against which 
reaction is registered? 

The special studies section of the volume 
shows not only fine discernment in selection of 
the topics presented, but its chapters give some 
excellent examples of scholarly competence in 
the handling of subjects. C. C. McCown 
makes a penetrating analysis of the relatively 
unworked field of ‘‘Geographical Conditioning 
of Religious Experience in Palestine,” pointing 
out dangers and difficulties involved in the 
geographic and environmental approach, and 
indicating some positive gains made by such 
study of Hebrew culture. W. A. Irwin 
considers the problem of ‘‘Revelation in the 
Old Testament” as a process in history rather 
than as a subject of theological speculation. 
A study of “Propaganda Analysis applied to 
Alexandrian-Jewish Apologetic”, by A. H. 
Forster, precedes one by P. E. Davies on “The 
Relevance of Apocalyptic for Ancient and 
Modern Situations,” finding that rélevance 
mostly in relation to the contemporary situa- 
tions of the writers, and but little for modern 
situations except for those who “tell us that 
the meaning of history must come from beyond 
history; and this in the largest sense was the 
message of the apocalyptist.” Then follow 
four chapters on subjects connected with New 
Testament study: F. C. Grant “The Teachings 
of Jesus and First-Century Jewish Ethics”; 
D. W. Riddle “Reassessing the Religious Im- 
portance of Paul”; F. V. Filson “The Central 
Problem concerning Christian Origins”; S. E. 
Johnson “The Emergence of the Christian 
Church in the Pre-Catholic Period.” ‘The 
Role of the Bible in the Reformation,” by 
A. A. Hays, points out limitations as well as 
contributions and insights of the reformers in 
their uses of Scripture. A. P. Wikgren packs 
into his “Critique of the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament” a great deal 
of detailed critical examination and evaluation. 
The volume ends with two chapters on theol- 


ogy: O. J. Baab: Old Testament Theology— 
its Possibility and Methodology”; and A. N. 
Wilder: ‘“‘New Testament Theology in Transi- 
tion.” 

The volume will remain for many years a 
vade mecum for biblical students seeking orien- 
tation, suggestion and guidance in both the 
broad field and in limited aspects of study. 
The book as a whole is as broad and inclusive 
as such a work could be. The editor modestly 
confesses the omission of but one field of re- 
search, iconography and iconology, which he 
himself would have been best qualified to treat. 
His part in the making of this well-conceived, 
well-executed and highly serviceable volume 
merits high commendation. 

Joun W. FLicut 

Haverford College 


Introduction to the Old Testament. By AacE 
BENTZEN. Vol. I. Copenhagen, G. E. C. 
Gads, 1948. 268 pages. 

In 1941 Professor Aage Bentzen of the 
University of Copenhagen published his Old 
Testament Introduction in Danish; now he 
has made the first volume available in English, 
with slight revisions, a change in the arrange- 
ment of the material (cf. p. 17 f.), and some 
supplements to the bibliography. The book 
deals with the general introduction to the Old 
Testament and the literary types (Formge- 
schichte) represented in it. The book is 
divided, accordingly, into three parts: the 
canon, the text, and the forms of literature. 

The first part, dealing with the canon, con- 
tains some opinions which seems questionable 
to this reviewer. The Samaritan Schism is 
dated in the 5th century (432 B.C.) by Neh. 
13: 28 f. and in the 4th cent. (332 B.C.) by Jose- 
phus (Antiquities 11:8, 2 and 4): is Bentzen 
right in dating it “in the 3th [sic] or 4th cen- 
tury B.C.” (p.25)? And ishe really serious 
when he infers, from the academic discussions 
about Ezekiel in the 1st cent. A.D., that the 
prophetic canon “had not been quite firmly 
fixed” at that time (p. 25)? Most vehemently 
this reviewer objects to the theory of P. Kahle, 
according to which the Scriptures of the 
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Alexandrian Jews were limited to the Penta- 
teuch (pp. 35-38, 80-85); for Philo of Alexan- 
dria declared that the Scriptures comprised the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms and other 
books (On the Contemplative Life 3, 25). 

The second part gives a good summary of 
what we know about the origin and transmis- 
sion of the Hebrew text and ancient versions 
of the Old Testament. Here the author is 
chiefly dependent upon a new volume of P. 
Kahle (The Cairo Geniza. The Schweich Lec- 
tures for 1941, London, 1947), which the 
present reviewer has unfortunately not yet 
seen and which is insufficiently known in this 
country. No serious discussion of question- 
able opinions is possible without an examina- 
tion of Kahle’s argurnents. In any case, this 
reviewer cannot agree with Bentzen’s ex- 
tremely conservative conclusion: “... the 
[biblical] texts have suffered corruptions in the 
course of centuries. But ... it never has 
touched religiously, or rather theologically 
relevant matters” (p. 101). 

The bulk of the book (pp. 102-264) is taken 


up by the third part, The Forms of Literature. 
This is indeed the most valuable part of the 
book, the rest being available in English in 


more detailed treatments. We have here an 
excellent summary of the Old Testament 
Formgeschichte which will be very welcome to 
American students unable to read the German 
classical presentation of Hermann Gunkel and 
the later German treatments of O. Eissfeldt, 
H. Birkeland, and A. Weiser (not to speak of 
the Swedish books of G. Hylmé and I. Eng- 
nell). The poetic forms discussed are: work- 
ers’ songs, mocking and drinking songs, wed- 
ding poetry, dirges, war poems, patriarchal 
words, psalms, proverbs and other types of 
wisdom literature, priestly and prophetic 
oracles. The following types of prose com- 
positions are described: political speeches, 
sermons, documents, letters and epistles, laws, 
narratives. In general Bentzen discounts the 
presence of secular prose and poetry, even in 
early times, and discovers with great ingenuity 
a connection with religion, and even with 
ritual, of songs (pp. 124-128, 136, 144, 146), 


wisdom literature (pp. 172-175), riddles (p. 
177), speeches (p. 204), laws (pp. 214 f., 231 
f.), and histories (p. 250). Even those who, 
like this reviewer, believe that Israel had 
secular songs, laws, political speeches, and 
proverbs before the Deuteronomic reforms of 
Josiah in 621 B.C., will find the volume useful 
and stimulating. Much of the Scandinavian 
biblical research mentioned here is still un- 
known in this country, and even the important 
book of P. Kahle (The Cairo Geniza) first came 
to this reviewer’s attention when he read 
Bentzen’s book. All in all, biblical instructors 
may wish to refer their students to this excel- 
lent manual, which differs radically in some of 
its conclusions from the books ordinarily read 
by students in the United States. 
ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 
Harvard and Boston Universities 


The Witness of the Prophets. By Gorpon 
PRATT New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 209 
pages. $2.25. 

The author of this book, a graduate of 
DePauw University and Drew Theological 
Seminary, is pastor of Washington Grove 
Methodist Church, Washington Grove, Mary- 
land. The book is divided into two parts. 
“Part One” has the title “The Way of the 
Witness” and deals with seven of the prophets 
referred to as Amos: the Moralist, Hosea: the 
Evangelist, Isaiah: the Statesman, Habakkuk: 
the Father of Speculation, Jeremiah: the Poet, 
Haggai: the Realist, and Zechariah: the Ideal- 
jst. ‘Part Two,” having the general title of 
“‘The Witness of the Way,”’ devotes three chap- 
ters to Jesus as the Heir, the Prince, and the 
Hope of the Prophets. 

During and since the recent war, a consider- 
able number of books have been written in 
attempts to make the prophets real to the 
reader and to point out the relevance of their 
teaching for the modern world. We find such 
titles as Jeremiah for Today, Meet the Prophet 
Amos, The Relevance of the Prophets and similar 
eye-catching captions (no doubt reflecting in 
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some cases the pragmatic interests of the pub- 
lishers rather than that of the authors). This 
is one more book intended to show the rele- 
vance of the prophetic utterances for the con- 
temporary world, their contribution to the 
religious heritage of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
“Prince of the Prophets,”’ whom, however, the 
author interprets as far more than a prophet. 

In style this book may be said to contain the 
elements of the historical novel and of the 
sermon. The general plan of the book and the 
vocabulary are excellent. It is written with 
obvious sincerity and intense devotion to and 
appreciation of the subject matter. While the 
prophets are, for the most part, put in the 
generally accepted historical setting for each, 
the highly imaginative style and the inclusion 
of a tremendous amount of often irrelevant 
illustrative material, descriptive color, his- 
torical analogies, and literary allusions ob- 
scures the actual work of the prophets. 

From reading this book, one who knew 
nothing about the prophets would obtain no 
detailed knowledge of them. One who is 
reasonably familiar with this material is likely 
to feel that Mr. Baker has often read far too 
much into the Biblical text. One is reminded 
of the warning of Dr. Henry Cadbury in his 
book entitled: The Peril of Modernizing Jesus. 
It is the judgment of the reviewer that this is 
not a book that would be useful as supple- 
mentary reading for college classes in Religion. 
There are too few quotations from or text 
references to the prophetic books themselves. 
It is not a book calculated to let “The Prophets 
Tell Their Own Story,’ it is rather the story 
of the author’s understanding of some of the 
religious and social roots of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian heritage. However, the book might offer 
suggestive illustrations for the pastor who 
wishes to make his congregation aware that 
the prophets were real people, each coping with 
real problems of his own age, many of which 
have been perennial problems of society. 

BEATRICE A. BROOKS 

Western College 


The Jesus of the Parables. By CHARLES W. F. 
SMITH. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1948. 314 pages. $3.00. 

The illuminating chapters of this book were 
presented as a series of lectures to the College 
of Preachers at the cathedral in Washington, 
D. C. by the author, who is Rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
and Lecturer in Homiletics at the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge. His thesis 
is as follows: As we get behind the literary 
forms, the interests of the early church, the 
accretions gathered in preaching, we discern a 
Reality and a Presence in the parables. 
Originally the parables meant a claim on Jesus’ 
contemporaries which was met by his cruci- 
fixion; but after his resurrection the parables 
became the words of the Messiah of God’s true 
Israel, the Lord of the Christian Church. 
Before his death the parables were weapons in 
a campaign; after his resurrection they became 
vehicles of apology and nurture in the Chris- 
tian community. The parables are not mere 
illustrations; rather, they were struck off in 
the heat of debate “related to action rather 
than to rationalization, to life rather than to 
literature.” Nor is Jesus to be seen as a 
systematic theologian in the parables. ‘When 
we read them as instruments in a desperate 
campaign, we find that both parables and 
situations become more clear.” 

The ‘Jesus of the parables’ is more of a 
Suffering Servant figure with his feet coura- 
geously trudging Palestinian soil to Calvary, 
than an apocalyptic Son of Man sent from 
heaven. However, he is never to be seen as 
merely a crucified carpenter-idealist; even his 
enemies viewed him in a vaster light. ‘We 
do the Sanhedrin less than justice if we forget 
that to it Jesus appeared to be no more than a 
provincial carpenter become an itinerant rabbi, 
claiming a prophetic role and exercising un- 
usual powers as an exorcist and healer. The 
tone he adopted and his demand for a decision 
belonged more properly to the function of the 
Messiah.” 

The parables confront us with the will of 
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God, the certainty of His judgment and mercy, 
the character of His Kingdom, the function of 
the Church, the answer we are expected to 
give. To read the parables is an invitation 
for us to surrender as did Jesus to God’s grace 
in childlike faith and trust. As in the first 
century Jesus as the new Israel alone remained 
a witness of God’s sovereign will and purpose, 
we who are his followers today must emulate 
his obedience. ‘“The grief he carries is the 
grief of the sole burden bearer, the lone doer of 
God’s perfect will. On the cross he is in very 
truth Israel himself ... And if on the cross, 
our Lord is veritably Israel, he is also very 
Church. In that one tragic moment he is 
both. The old Israel dies in him, but in the 
very same instant the new Israel is born.” 
He who hath ears to hear, let him hear—and 
obey! 

To discern the parables of Jesus from the 
parables with accretions about Jesus is not 
always an easy task; yet there are ways of 
approaching the task: (1) see what each par- 
able is as a parable; (2) by comparing several 
gospels, try to remove the accreted material 
and discern the original context or situation; 
(3) observe what effect the teaching of the 
parable may have had on Jesus’ eventual fate; 
(4) see how the Early Church used or adapted 
the parable, as compared to its original mean- 
ing; (5) then ask what may be the application 
of the parable to the generalities of humanity. 

Here is a book on the parables which can be 
placed by those of C. H. Dodd, Cadoux, B. 
T. D. Smith, Oesterley, McFadyen, Buttrick, 
W. H. Robinson, and Barnett. The book 
has a moving and clear style; contemporary 
scholarship is well correlated; the viewpoint is 
stimulating; the tenor of the book is both 
critical and devotional. It is warmly recom- 
mended. 

Tuomas S. KEPLER 

Graduate School of Theology, 

Oberlin College 


Workbook for New Testament Study. By RALPH 
DanreL Hem. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1948. 128 pages. 


The author of this little book is professor of 
Christian Education and English Bible at 
Gettysburg Seminary. He is the author of 
Workbook for Old Testament Study, published 
in 1938. 

The book is designed, according to the 
author, to help the student toward the follow- 
ing ends: 

1. Discovering what is in the Bible and what 
it means. 

2. Singling out the more significant facts 
and mastering them. 

3. Doing independent evaluation and crea- 
tive thinking about the things you read. 

4, Enlarging your appreciation of the Bibli- 
cal people, literature and teachings. 

5. Expressing your feelings about the mat- 
ters you encounter. 

6. Applying the insights which you gain. 

7. Testing the rate and extent of your 

progress, 
This constitutes a very worthy set of object- 
ives. Undoubtedly many teachers will wel- 
come a workbook which attempts to help the 
student to reach these ends. 

The book is divided into sixty exercises, each 
exercise accompanied by a bibliography and 
“instructions.” It also contains a foreword to 
the teacher and to the student. The King 
James Version is used throughout, although 
the author feels that any other translation may 
be substituted by the teacher. Few scholars 
will agree with the indiscriminating use made 
of the Fourth Gospel in a study of the life of 
Jesus. Furthermore, the Pastoral Epistles 
are treated as Paul’s. Ephesians is also con- 
sidered as a Pauline prison letter. Recogni- 
tion is made of other points of view. 

There is some question in the reviewer’s 
mind as to the student level at which it might 
be most useful. The author intends it “pri- 
marily for college, university and other stu- 
dents in higher education.” He feels, how- 
ever, that it may be useful in Church School 
and Leadership Education classes. It seems 
to me that the book is geared to a somewhat 
more elementary level than that indicated. 
Considerable emphasis is placed on purely 
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factual matters although attention is given to 
appreciation of the materials. There is also 
an apparent -effort to keep away from most of 
the technical studies of the New Testament. 
This is understandable, but it results in a 
failure to incorporate into the book some of 
the latest and most important findings of 
scholarship. As a whole, from the point of 
view of scholarship, the bibliography cannot be 
considered outstanding. It may appear to 
some that the book is more on the level of 
Church School and Leadership Training. 
Eric L. Titus 

Graduate School of Religion, 

The University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles, California 


Bible Tests. Fashioned to Accompany the 
Use of Essentials of Bible History. By 
Ermer W. K. Movutp. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1947. 204 pages. 
$1.50. 

Teachers of the Bible, whether or not they 
have adopted Professor Mould’s Essentials of 


Bible History as a textbook, will find these 
tests both useful in themselves and ‘suggestive 
of similar tests to make up. It is easy for a 
teacher of any subject to get into a rut and to 
use the same or similar questions over and over 


again. Use of this volume will be of great 
assistance in lending variety to the testing 
procedure and a corresponding increase of 
interest and value from the point of view of 
teachers and students alike. The reviewer has 
kept the book long enough to experiment with 
various groups of questions and has been well- 
pleased with the results. 

The material contained in this paper-bound 
volume is varied. There are true-false, asso- 
ciation, completion, and other types of objec- 
tive questions. The completion questions— 
most searching of the objective type—seem to 
predominate. In addition there are outline 
maps to be filled in and an appendix with 
projects and topics for investigation, class 
reports or short papers. All of the material 
is arranged according to the chapters in the 
Essentials of Bible History. 


Some teachers may wish to use the material 
as a work-book rather than for testing com- 
pleted work. The contents lend themselves to 
such use. 

These Bible tests, together with the EBH, 
reflect the faithfulness and thoroughness with 
which Professor Mould has taught the Bible 
at Elmira College for a period of a quarter 
century. 

Cari E. PurinTon 

Boston University 


Church History 


The Rise of Christianity. By Ernest WIL- 
LIAM BARNES. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London, 1947. xx, 356 pp. 

Those who hold a relatively liberal position 
in their interpretation of the Christian reli- 
gion are frequently inclined to look down their 
noses at more conservative or, in America, 
Fundamentalist Christians, implying that the 
latter have found the “wrong answers” at 
many points. What the liberal is frequently 
unable to see is that in his own assumption of 
having found ‘“‘answers”’ to the basic problem of 
man and his destiny—answers which presum- 
ably only the liberal Christian is in a position 
to see—he has fallen into the same error as 
the Fundamentalist. That is, he assumes 
that there zs a definitive Christian answer, 
some sort of essential quale, and then he pro- 
ceeds to use his educational instruments for 
indoctrination purposes. 

This is probably because the average 
preacher, teacher, or even layman, who has 
been emancipated from a sterile biblical liter- 
alism or ecclesiastical dogmatism, has not yet 
breathed as deeply of the atmosphere of free 
inquiry as has a person like the Bishop of 
Birmingham, the author of this volume. 
Valid methodology does not substantiate itself 
by producing “answers” that can be indoc- 
trinated into others, but by leading any stu- 
dent into progressively meaningful insights 
which by their very nature can never suffer to 
have a period put after them. In this re- 
viewer’s opinion, Bishop Barnes well illustrates 
“the advantage derivable to the cause of 
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religious and moral truth, from a free handling, 
in a becoming spirit, of subjects peculiarly 
liable to suffer by the repetition of conventional 
language, and from traditional methods of 
treatment.” 

The author recognizes the importance of 
the basic assumptions with which one goes at 
any scholarly task of interpretation, and is 
unapologetic about relinquishing the pre- 
scientific, pre-critical assumptions of most of 
the great masters of Christian theology of the 
past. (His argument would not be so much 
with their psychology as with their cosmology. 
Of the early or modern Christian thinkers, who 
seek to allegorize the great dogmas of the 
Semitic heritage, it needs to be added that 
they, too, are seeking to find a living method- 
ology, but unlike the Bishop of Birmingham, 
they are content to use traditional language 
and symbols much more freely.) Dr. Barnes 
examines the origin of Christianity, accepting 
alike “the methods of analytical scholarship 
and the postulate of the large-scale, or finite- 
scale, uniformity of nature.’”’ With firm im- 
partiality, and without resorting to the tech- 
niques of the homiletician, he has sought to 
marshall the historical data and to suggest 
probable interpretations. 

Four chapters, dealing with the remote 
background, the Mediterranean world, the 
mystery-religions, and the problem of miracles, 
lead up to a detailed discussion of Jesus and 
the Gospels. Dr. Barnes’ evident apprecia- 
tion for the stature of the man Jesus does not 
keep him from impugning the critical acumen 
of the New Testament writers. 


“Amid a population such as that in which Christ- 
tianity was shaped, illustrations, allegories and fanciful 
possibilities rapidly change into plain narratives and 
are accepted as historical facts. Unless a writer is so 
balanced by his intellectual training that he almost 
instinctively sifts fact from fancy, he will give us 
legend instead of prosaic truth when he tries to write 
religious history as shaped by groups of enthusiastic 
and superstitious people” (p. 65). 


To be sure, biblical scholars have said most if 
not all of the things that Bishop Barnes says 
in the presenting of the manuscript evidence, 


with its gaps, inadequacies, and contradictions. 
But few of them have been in episcopal posi- 
tions, or even pulpit situations, where the lay- 
men could freely hear such findings and inter- 
pretations. Still fewer have been willing or 
able to admit the implications of their method- 
ology and criticize radically the assumptions 
of ‘special revelation,” “special chosenness,” 
“special atonement,” etc. 

For Bishop Barnes ‘‘the teaching of Jesus 
as to God’s nature and as to man’s duty and 
destiny, the loyalty of Jesus to his teaching, 
the example of Jesus as he went to the cross 
and, above all, the certainty of his knowledge 
of God” are the facts fundamental in Chris- 
tianity. “They give, to an amalgam that is 
by no means all pure gold, its proved excel- 
lence.” But they do not give static answers, 
or produce finalities for us. Even as to the 
nature of the kingdom of God, and the manner 
of its coming, Dr. Barnes points out that we 
can discover no clear or consistent evidence. 
From the very beginning the ideas of Jesus 
have been blended by his followers with their 
own expectations. There were those who 
tended to emphasize the internal, spiritual 
aspect; there were others who seized upon the 
external, physical manifestation of power. 
Such divisions of interpretation still exist 
today, within and without the ranks of Neo- 
orthodoxy. 

Subsequent chapters deal with Peter and 
Paul and the books ascribed to them, combin- 
ing in readable style the major findings regard- 
ing all these disputed books. In Paul’s writ- 
ings, Bishop Barnes points out that “profound 
pessimism is coupled with strange arguments 
and irrational beliefs,” leaving an indelible 
mark on Christian theology. “The spiritually 
anxious sinner” seems to turn very naturally 
to Paul’s teaching, especially in periods of 
exhaustion and despair. That Paul’s psychol- 
ogy and theology have played too prominent a 
part in the history of Christianity has been 
indicated by other writers. 

The concluding chapters of the book treat 
of baptism, the eucharist, the position of the 
Christian movement in the Roman Empire, 
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and the early apologists. In the last section 


Bishop Barnes writes: 


“Yet there remained—and remains—the memory 
of him whom men still call God’s annointed, the Christ. 
The Spirit of Christ perturbs even the churches which 
have largely forsaken his teaching. Beyond the 
churches his influence persists. .. Some exalt the im- 
portance of religious forms and ceremonies and thus 
instinctively seek to excuse to themselves their failings. 
Uneasiness is seldom, if ever, thus overcome. But 
after failure the search for religious reality begins 
anew.” 


In that search the Bishop of Birmingham is 
an honest and honoured pilgrim. His present 
book is well designed for an advanced under- 
graduate course in religion, and should be 
required collateral reading in any introductory 
course in Christian schools of theology. It 
also deserves wide reading among the laity. 
FLtoyp H. Ross 
Graduate School of Religion, 
University of Southern California 


The American Churches. 
By WILLiAM WARREN SWEET. 


An Interpretation. 
New York 


and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 


1947. 153 pages. $1.50. 

Since American Church History is probably 
the most neglected phase of contemporary 
theological education, there being not one full- 
time permanent professor who devotes him- 
self exclusively to it in the whole of Christen- 
dom, a volume by our most distinguished 
scholar in the field is thrice welcome. 

This small book is the result of the Beckly 
lectureship in England at the British Methodist 
Conference in 1946 and seeks to interpret for 
that group “the underlying causes which have 
made the typically American Protestant 
churches so exceptionally socially-minded.” 
It is a wholesome road to the understanding 
of one’s own national church life to see it 
through the eyes of a scholar who is portraying 
it fora sister nation! Three factors loom large 
in the development of American religion: (1) 
the triumph of left-wing Protestantism, (2) the 
movements of population westward, and (3) 
the unrestricted immigration and religious 


freedom which these new peoples have enjoyed. 
“The great American evangelical churches” 
says Professor Sweet “are the most socially 
minded of all the churches of Christendom.” 

Left-wing Protestantism “rejected all union 
between church and state;” it emphasized 
individualism for collective Christianity; and it 
triumphed in America because of the kind and 
extent of the new immigration, the colonial 
revivals, the effect of pioneering upon attitudes 
and ways of thinking, and the wide acceptance 
of the natural rights philosophy of many 
Americans in the Revolutionary generation. 

The Congregationalists and Anglicans were 
the two most powerful churches at the close 
of the Revolution but they failed to take ad- 
vantage of their position in influencing the 
frontier. By 1850, therefore, the Methodists 
had a membership of 1,324,000, the Baptists 
815,000, while the Congregationalists counted 
only 197,000 and the Episcopalians but 90,000. 
The camp meeting in American revivalism was 
important, but not as crude nor as widespread 
in its use, as is commonly alleged. 

One phenomenon of American church life 
which raises the eye-brows of visitors and the 
blood-pressure of some Americans, is the 
multiplicity of denominations. In a cogent 
historical treatment Sweet sees these divisions 
because the United States is the most polygot 
nation in the world, our almost complete 
religious liberty, our extreme individualism, 
revivalism, and the tenth of the population 
that is negro. But denominations are not 
viewed by the author as inherently theological 
cleavages, but mainly social and cultural 
differences written large in the ecclesiastical 
framework. 

The churches of the American negro, seven- 
eighths of which are either Methodist or Baptist, 
are considered in terms of their origin, their 
emphases in worship, their music, and their 
lay participation. Roman Catholicism is dealt 
with critically but given full credit for the fact 
that its religious culture has provided meaning- 
ful aid for millions of immigrants during their 
emotional adjustments to these shores. 

A most perceptive chapter “Activism in the 
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American Tradition” points strikingly to the 
historic unity between faith and works which 
has characterized our religious heritage. The 
activism of Puritanism, the modified Calvinism 
of Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, Taylor, Bush- 
nell and Finney, the Arminianism of Method- 
ism, the modest Lutheran influence, and the 
eventual Social Gospel as derived from left- 
wing Protestantism—are treated most sympa- 
thetically. 

The reviewer wishes this volume might have 
found room for Judaism, since its American 
social influence has been so marked; and that 
groups smaller numerically but deeply influen- 
tial in our culture such as the contemporary 
“left-wing” Protestants might have been in- 
cluded. But Professor Sweet has dealt ade- 
quately with these and other phases of Ameri- 
can religious life in other volumes. Would 
that all American religious men might have as 
historically sound, as appreciative and bal- 
anced an understanding of American Chris- 
tianity as the British Methodists who were 
fortunate enough to hear these lectures! 

E. Hocue 

Scripps College 


Reinhold Niebuhr: Prophel from America. By 
D. R. Davies. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1948. xv + 102 pages. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Davies is known to many readers in 
America and to more in Great Britain as author 
of Down Peacock’s Feathers and other popular 
theological works. He knows how to write in 
an interesting journalistic style. 

This volume on Niebuhr contains little 
systematic and scholarly appraisal of Niebuhr’s 
thought, whether as theologian or as “revolu- 
tionary” (cf. 48). It consists mainly of un- 
abashed hero worship. Mr. Davies throws 
over the facts and truly impressive achieve- 
ments of his hero’s life a mantle of mystery 
usually reserved for fiction or biographies of 
prophets and saints of antiquity. For ex- 
ample, he says that “in all probability the 
truth about Niebuhr, the Christian revolu- 
tionary, is that he was born with a mysterious 


potentiality, which became conscious through 
his Detroit experience” (25). It is doubtless 
due to this romantic method, as well as to Mr. 
Davies’ inadequate familiarity with American 
life, that he gives to Niebuhr alone the credit 
for the whole socially radical movement among 
American Christians in the last thirty years 
(72). 

The author rightly praises highly Niebuhr’s 
remarkable ambivalence in writing theology 
for theologians and, at the same time, winning 
a wide reading and listening public among 
progressive groups outside the churches. If 
he had given more of the specific evidences to 
support such valid praise, Mr. Davies’ book 
might have had the convincing ring of reality 
now lacking. But actually his claims are so 
extravagant that when he does cite evidence to 
prove his “revolutionary’s” unique prophetic 
vision it falls flat. Surely there is nothing 
revolutionary nor uniquely prophetic in quit- 
ting doctoral studies (4-5), in recognizing that 
existing churches are not perfect, in opposing 
Franco or in being critical of Buchman’s 
Oxford Group Movement (63-64). 

It is small wonder that a writer who uses 
such an irrationally romantic method should 
go beyond Niebuhr in blaming reason for 
every kind of evil (36), nor that he should, 
like Niebuhr, set up a straw man of belief in 
inevitable progress to utopia, name this 
bogey “liberalism,” and then proceed to at- 
tack this imaginary enemy with fervor 
(5 fn, 30 etc.). 

On one point only the author adversely 
criticizes his hero. Niebuhr has failed to make 
a sustained examination of the episcopacy and 
the problem of orders. Strangely enough, Mr. 
Davies seems confident that when he does do 
so he will teach good Anglican doctrine 
(97-101). 

L. Harotp DEWoLF 

Boston University 


Bishop Brent: Crusader for Christian Unity. 
By ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1948. 217 
pages. $3.75. 
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“Sectarianism, in spirit and form, is par 
excellence the cult of the incomplete.” ‘The 
word Church means just one thing, the whole 
body of Christianity.” “The Catholic Church 
is an ideal rather than a realized fact: it 
partly is and wholly hopes to be.” In these 
statements we may catch something of the 
vision of Charles Henry Brent, known a 
generation ago as “everybody’s bishop,” and 
remembered today as the promoter and presi- 
dent of the Faith and Order conference at 
Lausanne in 1927. Many count him the 
greatest of the 20th-century pioneers of the 
ecumenical movement. Amsterdam, 1948, is 
in a sense his memorial. 

Brent’s preparation for such a calling was 
unusual. Born into a rectory in rural Canada, 
educated in village school and church college, 
his maturing could be well-rounded with 
music, the classics, and sports. Two years 
teaching were followed by ordination, transfer 
to the United States and the Episcopal 
Church, and mission work in Buffalo and 
Boston. Somewhat like John Wesley, Brent 
combined a High-church piety (learned from 
the Cowley Fathers in Boston) with an 
evangelical zeal for the poor, practised for 
10 years in the Boston slums. Then, in 1901, 
came election as missionary Bishop to the 
newly opened Philippines. Here he found 
himself at the meeting-place of East and West, 
called on to deal with Roman Catholics, 
Moslems, and Protestants, an international 
population and a welter of community needs. 
He interested himself in schools, hospitals, and 
recreation-centers, church-sponsored wherever 
possible but more often not. His dreams were 
so much larger than his denomination’s re- 
sources. To check the evils of opium he 
suggested to President Roosevelt an inter- 
national conference, and was soon himself 
president of a series of such conferences. 
With the coming of World War I, we find him 
in Europe co-ordinating the various charity 
agencies, and becoming at General Pershing’s 
urging Chief of Chaplains. He is now a 
statesman-churchman, adviser to govern- 
ments; writing at the same time, however, 


devout books on the Christian life. Also, 
especially since 1910, he has played a major 
role in the ecumenical movement. In the 
post-war years this was to become his chief 
interest. 

Brent’s hope was for a Great Society of 
communions united in loyalty to one Lord, 
somewhat after the analogy of the British 
commonwealth which is bound to one king but 
without legislative unity. Differences over 
orders and sacraments, he believed, could be 
gradually resolved if discussed as secondary to 
the all-important consideration, the Kingdom 
of God. Within this kingdom, variety was 
desirable—indeed, Brent himself occasionally 
attended a Quaker meeting, a Scotch prayer 
service, or a Roman mass. The heart of faith 
was mystical communion with God, personal 
commitment to His will as revealed in Christ. 

Brent died, fittingly, at Lausanne in 1929, 
the place of his greatest achievement, and the 
date of an end of an era. It is significant 
perhaps that what little he read of Karl 
Barth’s theology altogether repelled him. 
Brent was not a systematic theologian but a 
moralist and an apostle of love. Starting from 
the truth of the Incarnation, he stressed man’s 
capacity for goodness with God’s help. Did 
he grasp fully the significance of the Atone- 
ment? Masefield, we are told, was his 
favorite poet. There was a strain of over- 
optimism in Brent which punished him at 
times with deep despondency. 

Dean Zabriskie has written a tight and 
moving biography. The general reader will 
find it gripping—though occasional unex- 
plained allusions, such as to the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral, may puzzle him if he is not an 
Episcopalian; and if he has an accurate eye he 
may wonder whether Pershing called Brent 
“an outstanding missionary” (p. 77) or “‘the 
outstanding missionary” (same quotation, p. 
132). The slip here is due, no doubt, to the 
manuscript Dean Zabriskie inherited from Dr. 
Remsen Ogilby, Brent’s life-long friend. 
Ogilby’s massive but incomplete Life Zabriskie 
has had to reduce greatly and splice. His- 
torians will wish that the larger version, re- 
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plete with detail, could have been rounded out 
and printed; but the general reader will be 
happy for a delightful story he can absorb in a 
sitting. 
Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 
Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Applied Christianity 


The Plight of Freedom. By Pavut SCHERER. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. xv- 
227 pages. $2.50. 

These lectures were delivered at Vanderbilt 
University, and the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Austin, Texas. They were written 
and delivered by a man who believes that the 
most precious things in life are in grave 
danger. They must be saved or we shall all 
perish. They are being undermined by a false 
philosophy. They can be saved only by a 
vigorous effort on the part of those who 
believe in the Gospel and are willing to accept 
the gage of battle. Alas, so many who profess 
and call themselves Christian have compro- 
mised with the world either through fear, or a 
desire for profit, or through ignorance or 
indifference. 

Dr. Scherer has fortified himself by careful 
study of the theories, policies and practices of 
those who are filching away our Freedoms. 
He also knows the Christian gospel in its 
content, and in its demonstrated power to 
set men free. 

This is a fighting book. The language in 
which the conflict is waged is not what might 
be expected. It is audacious, using sarcasm, 
scorn, indignation as occasion seems to re- 
quire. Here are two quotations taken at 
random. In the first Dr. Scherer is picturing 
the attitude of mind of nominal Christians 
who have abandoned all effort to think and 
act as Christians: ‘To be filled with com- 
passion for the multitude in this tough 
existence of ours is to be filled with nothing 
more substantial than whipped cream. We 
know that now. To cherish lofty notions 
about the merciful and the meek is to cherish 
such stuff as dreams are made of. It may be 


winsome; it is certainly silly. We have 
learned better at last. Experience has taught 
us. Craftiness is what will see us through. 
Force is what will serve. You have to strike 
now like the lightning. If you can figure out 
any device that will make what you do look 
better, well and good. Call the new world 
order, not a power alliance, but the United 
Nations. It is far enough from that; but the 
name may get us on. We are up against an 
ugly situation that will not admit of very 
pretty methods. You cannot be _ too 
squeamish.” 

Here is our second quotation, showing how a 
genuine Christian faces our situation: “The 
relevance then of the Christian gospel to the 
plight of freedom, lies simply in the fact that 
the Christian gospel is itself the give and take 
of a vast encounter. It is not a creed, it is not 
a philosophy, it is not a way of life. It is not 
the embroidered result of wishful thinking, not 
a defence mechanism, not a means of escape 
from some harsh reality. Suffice it to say that 
Jesus and John Hus, the apostle Paul and 
Savonarola, were not exactly aiming to join 
the arm-chair brigade on the front porch of 
any summer resort. ...It has to do primarily 
with what goes on ‘between God and God’s 
counterpart, Man—as day by day and every 
hour they come face to face with each other. ... 
That this moment of meeting is in itself an 
eternal moment constitutes the very core of 
the Christian gospel. . .. You may suppose that 
you can dodge him; but you merely get away 
from one place that is bad, to another where 
matters are worse; and with the same wistful 
eyes staring at you. ... Whatever you think of 
it, even if you rarely think of it at all, however 
you wriggle and squirm, here it is; let me know 
when you extricate yourself: God and every 
creature he fashions, in ceaseless encounter! 
At the heart of it, that is what Christianity 
means.” This book makes good reading. It 
provokes you; at times you want to talk back. 
But you will be glad that it has been written. 

JouNn GARDNER 


New York City 
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Judaism 


A History of the Jews. 
Philadelphia: The 
Society of America, 1947. 
pages. $3.50. 

Most non-Jewish Biblical scholars have little 
knowledge of the history of Judaism following 
the tannaitic era. Yet questions are con- 
stantly directed to the teacher in the Biblical 
field which can be answered only out of a 
detailed knowledge of Jewish history. Here, 
for example, are some questions which have 
been asked by my students during the past 
two or three years. How long did the de- 
scendants of David continue to rule? How 
long did the Babylonian Jewish community 
continue to flourish after Biblical times and 
what were its later contributions? Why is 
the Babylonian Talmud said to have been 
completed about the year 500 A.D.? Who 
was Abraham ibn Ezra and how did he inter- 
pret the Bible? (This was from a student who 
had been reading Spinoza.) Just how did the 
Yiddish language develop? Why was there 
such a vogue among Jews and Christians 
during the seventeenth century and. following 
to prove that the American Indians were 
descended from the ten lost tribes? Do the 
Jews constitute a distinct race? Some few 
readers of The Journal of Bible and Religion 
would no doubt be able to answer these 
questions correctly and in detail. The rest 
of us would be able to answer them in a general 
way but at least in terms of my own experience 
and observations the reading of books like Dr. 
Grayzel’s would add considerable flesh to the 
dry bones of our knowledge in the post- 
Biblical Jewish field. 

In justice to Dr. Grayzel it should be 
emphasized that his book does more than 
} answer a small list of miscellaneous questions. 
As a matter of fact he presents a comprehen- 
sive survey of Jewish history from the exile 
to the end of World War II. In accordance 
with the demands of history itself most of the 
book is concerned with the Jewish communities 
of Palestine, Babylonia, North Africa and 
Europe. However, scores of pages are devoted 


By SoLomon GRAYZEL. 
Jewish Publication 
xxv + 835 


to a survey of the American communities and 
the Jews of South America, Yemen, Ethiopia, 
India and China are not neglected. Dr. 
Grayzel writes a type of history which is 
delightful to read. He constantly plays up 
culturally significant personalities and move- 
ments. His book is replete from beginning to 
end with accounts of heroism in the creation 
and preservation of great human values. 
EUGENE S. TANNER 

University of Tulsa 
A Handbook of Judaism. By MEYER 

WaxMan. New York: Bloch Publishing 

Co., 1947. xii + 195 pages. $3.50. 

This book is primarily intended to help 
Jews to a deeper understanding of the back- 
ground and significance of the practices and 
ideas of their religion. It is divided into two 
parts: the institutions of Judaism and the 
principal views of Judaism. The first part 
deals with the Sabbath, the festivals, prayer, 
the dietary laws and the family. The second 
part has chapters which discuss God and the 
world, man and Israel in relation to God and 
ethical and social ideals. 

In his preface Dr. Waxman states that his 
position “is rather close to the orthodox 
viewpoint.” Since the near-orthodoxy of the 
author is widely represented in both Judaism 
and Christianity it will be worth-while to 
point out certain defects in its philosophy of 
religious history. In the first place this school 
of thought gives insufficient consideration to 
the process—both evolutionary devolu- 
tionary—through which men work out their 
values by a slow and experimental grappling 
with the materals of a plastic universe. For 
Dr. Waxman the Jews “stepped forth on the 
arena of history” with “the firm belief in one 
universal God with all that follows from it.” 
The reviewer would prefer to say that the 
Jews achieved such a belief after much 
experience in the arena of history. This 
school of thought is also prone to view its 
particular religion as too isolated a phenom- 
enon. The reader gets the impression that 
Dr. Waxman has undertaken to keep Judaism 
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clear of having learned anything essential from 
human experience at large though he does 
grant that Judaism has influenced others. 
The reviewer believes that the greatness of 
Judaism results from its singular lack of 
isolationism. From the very earliest times to 
the present Judaism has been enriched and 
enriching precisely because it has stood at so 
many cross-roads of the world where it and a 
multiplicity of other cultures have exhibited 
their best and learned much from one another. 
Finally, the school of thought represented by 
Dr. Waxman places too much value on tra- 
dition for the writing of the history of the 
past. As Dr. Waxman himself puts it: 
“All other documents and sources, ‘finds’ 
or discoveries upon which historians and 
critics build up theories and hypotheses 
aiming to attribute to Judaism, in certain 
periods of its development, traits which are 
at variance with the traditions, are, to say the 
least, of doubtful worth.” To the contrary, 
the reviewer is convinced that the traditions 
of any group—this can be abundantly demon- 


strated in the histories of Judaism and Christi- 
anity—are in constant development in terms 
of new life situations which are arising. 
Consequently traditions are richly deserving 
of study for their own sake and if carefully 
handled may in some instances yield valuable 


information as to the past. However, it 
seems to the reviewer that the writing of 
objective history becomes impossible when 
tradition is given undue weight as over against 
the internal testimony of a document and the 
contemporary literary and archaeological data. 

Fortunately, Dr. Waxman’s practice is 
much better than his philosophy. The reading 
of his book will be a valuable experience not 
only for Jews but for non-Jews as well. The 
reviewer is in debt to him for a considerable 
amount of information and a renewal and 
heightening of his appreciation for the many 
values of the Jewish heritage. 

EUGENE S. TANNER 
University of Tulsa 


Russian Religion 


The Russian Religious Mind. By George P. 
Fedotov. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1946. xvi + 
438 pages. $6.00. 

This is an erudite but thoroughly readable 
study “of Russian religious consciousness” 
in the Kievan period. It exploits the rich 
deposit of original sources from pre-Christian 
to twelfth-century times as none but a Russian 
scholar fully conversant with world Christi- 
anity could. With a firm and unlabored 
mastery of Russian history in relation to the 
cultures of Byzantium and Rome, Dr. Fedotov 
pictures the inner religious experience of 
“Scholars and Saints,” as well as ‘‘The 
Ordinary Christian,” throughout the early 
and medieval periods of the developing ‘‘Rus- 
sian Religious Mind.” The result is a pro- 
foundly effective demonstration of the author’s 
announced interest in ‘‘man, religious man, 
and his attitude towards God, the world, and 
his fellow men; his attitude...not only 
emotional, but also rational and volitional, the 
attitude of the whole man” (p. ix). 

Utilizing a minimum of technical parapher- 
nalia but showing evident grasp of an amaxing 
body of literature, sufficiently organized in a 
selected bibliography, Professor Fedotov 
identifies each of the many source-passages 
that he digests and frequently translates in 
part. 

The section on “Religious Background” 
analyzes the réle of nature, the cult of Mother 
Earth, and “The Religious Mind of Byzan- 
tium,” with full reference to language, litera- 
ture, and liturgy. The chapters on “Scholars 
and Saints,” perhaps the best in the book, 
discuss ‘‘Russian Byzantinists” such as Cyril 
of Turov and Hilarion of Kiev. ‘Russian 
Kenoticism” is exemplified by “St. Theo- 
dosius, Disciple of the Humiliated Christ.” 
“Ascetic Ideals’? are represented by Theo- 
dosius’ homilies, Cyril of Turov’s works, and 
the Patericons. ‘Russian Eschatology” is 
effectively treated, not only as a special 
category of thought, but also in its inextri- 
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cable association with the individual and social 
life of everyday man. 

The chapter (IV) on “Russian Kenoticism” 
—that is, the emptying of self and the follow- 
ing (though not the imitating) of Christ in 
self-offering love—is probably one of the most 
revealing expositions, anywhere available, of 
the eschatological motif, monastic renunciation 
in conjunction with social responsibility, and 
the concept of agape lived among one’s fellows. 
Homilies, monastic records, legends, and 
Vitae are distinctively employed. 

The religious mind of “The Ordinary 
Christian” is critically probed and sympathet- 
ically reconstructed from clerical rituals, 
lay collections, sermons, admonitions, Peni- 
tential literature, ancient chronicles and, 
inferentially, from that literary masterpiece, 
“The Tale of Igor’s Campaign.” 

The “Conclusion” provides a unifying re- 
assessment of the most varied elements, some 
of them already discussed and others latterly 
introduced. These include “The Problem of 
Chronological Development,” “Nature and 
Religion,” “Learning and Science,” ‘“Mysti- 
cism,” “Ethical Dualism,” ‘The Ideal of State 
Power,” and “Religious Nationalism.” 
Throughout the book such apparently diverse, 
but actually interrelated, phenomena as those 
involved in Eastern patristics, Pelagianism, 
Bogomilism, and the timeless problems of 
social ethics play their active or more subtle 
parts. 

It will be readily observed that this re- 
viewer has little, if any, unfavorable criticism 
to offer. No writer, however learned, could 
combine the demands of rigid scholarship and 
popular authorship in an acquired tongue 
without incurring some charges of dispropor- 
tion in selection or emphasis. At most points, 
Dr. Fedotov will have his ready answers for 
such critics as may arise to challenge him. 
His treatment of early and medieval life in 
the West is more than adequate; the literature 
of the non-Russian East has seemingly been 
mastered; effective criticism of the specifically 
Russian materials and interpretation must 


come from one at least as impressively 
informed in that quarter as the author himself. 
The succeeding volumes that will address 
themselves to later Russian periods are 
awaited with appreciative eagerness. 
Ray C. PETRY 
Duke University 


Neo-Hinduism 
Ramakrishna: Prophet of New India. Abridged 
from The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Translated into English with an introduc- 

tion by Swami Nikhilananda. Foreword by 

Aldous Huxley. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1948. 304 pages. $3.50. 

This interesting and, for teachers of the 
history of religions, well-nigh indispensable 
volume is an abridgment of The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna, which was published in 1942 by 
the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center of New 
York. The earlier book, a literal translation 


Now back in print. . 


THE ORIGINS 
OF THE BIBLE 


Theodore Gerald Soares 


This book has earned a place for itself 
as a clear account for the non-specialist 
of the religious experience of ancient 
Israel out of which the Old Testament 
grew and the religious experience of the 
early Christians out of which the New 
Testament developed. $2.50 


Just published... 
A GUIDEBOOK 
TO THE BIBLE 


Alice Parmelee 


Here is what the Bible reader has long 
needed—a running commentary on the 
origins, background and content of all 
the books of the Bible as they have 
come down to us today, told in lively, 
readable prose, and utilizing the best 
insights of scholarship. $3.50 
at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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of the Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita, written 
in Bengali, ran to a length of a thousand and 
sixty three pages. Iam told on good authority 
that the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna is now re- 
garded by members of the Ramakrishna- 
Vedanta movement much as the New Testa- 
ment-is regarded by Christians. Ninety per 
cent of the Swamis are said to have joined the 
order after having reading the Bengali version 
of the book. The book is becoming more and 
more a document for everyday study and 
devotional use. 

So far as the English translation and its 
abridgment in the volume under consideration 
are concerned, we may see in it one aspect of a 
very active missionary work being carried on in 
this country by leaders of the Ramakrishna- 
Vedanta movement. Established by Swami 
Vivekananda after the great interest shown in 
his addresses at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893, the movement in America now has ten 
centers under the leadership of such able men 
as Swami Nikhilananda of the New York 
Center, editor of the book under review, Swami 
Akhilananda of the Boston and Providence 
centers, author of the recent book, Hindu 
Psychology, and Swami Prabhavananda of 
California who has published an English 
edition of The Bhagavad Gita. 

A Christian reader of Ramakrishna: Prophet 
of New India is likely to feel that the nine- 
teenth-century Indian prophet and saint had a 
distinct advantage over other religious foun- 
ders in that he had disciples who early saw the 
advantage of keeping detailed records of 
everything which their master said or did. 
This book is based largely upon the diary of 
one of the early disciples modestly referred to 
by himself as M. The initial actually stands 
for Mahendranath Gupta, a member of the 
Brahma Samaj and headmaster of a high 
school in Syambazar, Calcutta. Of M’s diary, 
Swami Nikhilananda comments, ‘These are 
the first directly recorded words, in the 
spiritual history of the world, of a man 
recognized as belonging to the class of Buddha 
and Christ” (p. 41). 

Those who stand outside the Ramakrishna- 


Vedanta movement may well be grateful for 
the publication of this book. For one thing 
it provides authentic information about a 
great religious prophet of modern times. The 
quality of Ramakrishna’s life is well brought 
out in the question the prophet asked his 
disciples, “What do you think of me? What 
percentage of the Knowledge of God do I 
possess?”’, and in the answer which M gave: 
“T don’t know what you mean by percentage. 
But of this I am sure: I have never before 
seen such knowledge, ecstatic love, faith in 
God, renunciation, and catholicity anywhere” 
(p. 72). 

Another point, although a minor one, may 
here be mentioned. It is almost impossible 
for the non-mystical western student of re- 
ligion to grasp the concept of Samadhi, that 
experience so prized by the Oriental mystic. 
The experiences of Ramakrishna provide a 
fresh demonstration of the reality of the 
experience in at least the Oriental part of the 
modern world. 

It is a moving experience to come to know 
this ‘‘God-intoxicated” man. 

E, PURINTON 

Boston University 


Archaeology 
The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of the 


Dura Synagogue. By RacHet WISCH- 

NITZER. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1948. xii + 135 pages. 50 illus- 

trations. $6.00. 

The excavation at Dura-Europos in 1932- 
35 of an amazingly well-preserved Jewish 
synagogue of the third century A.D. was an 
event of which the almost revolutionary im- 
portance was at once recognized. Contrary 
to the usual assumption of Jewish hostility to 
representational art, it was found that the 
walls of this synagogue had been covered with 
paintings, of which 30 panels survived more 
or less intact. The study of the synagogue 
remains and particularly of the paintings, has 
been proceeding apace. The bibliography in 
the present book lists about 70 titles of pub- 
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lished works dealing with the synagogue 
decoration alone. 

Two chief difficulties have confronted those 
who have undertaken to study the paintings. 
One is the fact that, while on the whole the 
preservation is truly remarkable, quite a few 
individual scenes remain only in fragmentary 
portions. How identify and interpret a sub- 
ject where, as in Panel 20 for example, there is 
now nothing to be seen but six pairs of feet? 
The second difficulty lies in the apparent 
diversity of subject matter in the recognizable 
scenes. So great was the variety of subjects 
that many researchers concluded that the 
paintings had been commissioned by indi- 
vidual donors, each of whom had chosen a 
subject in harmony with his own particular 
personal interest. At the same time it was 
realized that if a common theme did run 
through the entire series, it was very im- 
portant to discover it, both in order to have a 
clue by which to identify the hitherto unex- 
plained scenes and also in order to penetrate to 
an understanding of the raison d’étre of the 
entire work. 

The present book represents a brilliant ad- 
vance on both of these fronts of difficulty. 
Mrs. Wischnitzer has been able to present a 
usually convincing identification of each of 
the entire series of thirty panels, and to show 
the common theme which probably inspired 
them all. As an example of the identification 
of an individual scene we may return to Panel 
20, cited above, with its six pairs of feet alone 
surviving. Whereas only the most tentative 
conjectures had hitherto been advanced as to 
the personages to whom these feet had once 
belonged, good reasons are now given for 
recognizing the scene as a depiction of “Saul 
among the Prophets,” based upon I Samual 
9-10. 

As for the common theme inspiring the whole 
body of paintings, it was nothing other, 
according to Mrs. Wischnitzer’s persuasive 
demonstration, than the messianic idea of the 
return, restoration and salvation of the Jewish 
people. The materials by which this idea was 
given pictorial representation were primarily 


Che Fellowship 
of the Saints 


An Anthology of 


Christian Devotional Literature 
COMPILED BY 
Thomas §S. Kepler 


One of the most stimulating books of 
the year. This rich treasury deserves 
a preferred position on your library 
shelves. It is a source to which you 
will turn and return for inspiration, 
spiritual enrichment, and illustrative 
material. 


20 Centuries of 
Great Religious Thought 


Here, in one amazingly comprehensive 
volume, are masterpieces of literature of 
the spirit throughout the Christian era— 
excerpts representative of significant pe- 
riods or schools of devotional thought 
and spiritual insight—from the first cen- 
tury to the present—which have most in- 
spired seekers of eternal values through- 
out Christendom. 

The very scope of Dr. Kepler’s latest 
work is monumental. Reaching across 
twenty centuries, he has gleaned these 
passages of living faith and fire. The 137 
men and women represented in this clas- 
sic anthology speak to us from all ages 
of Christianity. Biographical data and 
incisive comment precede each selection. 
A chronological table provides a clear 
time perspective. Indexed by authors. 

Do not postpone the pleasure of this 
treasure. Delve into it deeply—and with- 
out delay. 


800 PAGES $7.50 
At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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biblical episodes, sometimes incrusted with 
later legend. The personages who looked 
down from the walls of the Dura synagogue 
were the great worthies of Biblical history, 
specially those who prefigured or would partici- 
pate in that ultimate achievement of national 
glory to which this remote Jewish community 
looked forward. 

Numerous as are the questions to which 
convincing answers are here given, yet others 
still press for solutions. On the Jewish side, 
we wonder if illustrated Old Testaments or 
parts thereof were already in existence and 
provided models for the synagogue painters, 
a possibility which the author mentions but 
does not discuss. On the Christian side, we 
wonder what if any relation there was between 
synagogue paintings and the adornment of 
early Christian house-churches with Biblical 
scenes. Much work remains to be done in the 
archeology of the time, and in it all the 
present work is a most important contribution. 

In note 84 on page 106 Dalman’s book is 
cited with a superfluous comma in the middle 
of the title, der omitted before sterbende, and 
nachchristlichen misspelled. Where the same 
book is listed on page 117 the offending comma 
is missing but so too is machchristlichen as 
well as der. 

Jack FINEGAN 

Pacific School of Religion 


Ancient Egyptian Religion, An Interpretation. 


By H. FRanxkrort. Lectures the 
History of Religions Sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
New Series, Number Two. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. x + 
156 pages. 32 illustrations. $3.00, 
This is not, as the main title might suggest, 
a full-scale presentation of the religion of 
ancient Egypt, but rather, as the sub-title 
indicates, “‘an interpretation” of that religion 
aimed at the elucidation of its central motif. 
The time has not yet come, Professor Frank- 
fort believes, when it is possible to write a 
history of Egyptian religion in terms of its 
changes across the centuries; rather it is the 


necessary task at the present to attempt simply 
to comprehend the essential identity of that 
faith. 

Earlier studies of Egyptian religion were 
vitiated, according to Frankfort, by their 
presuppositions. Of the chief works, Adolf 
Erman’s Die Religion der alten Aegypter was 
written from the standpoint of a rationalism 
to which the peculiarly religious values of the 
materials remained opaque; and James H. 
Breasted’s Development of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt and The Dawn of Conscience 
(particularly the latter) were affected by an 
“evolutionary bias,” in accordance with which 
he tried to show that Egyptian religion had 
progressed toward the ethical ideals of the 
Bible. 

Actually, Egyptian religion had its own very 
distinctive character and individuality, and 
was on many points sharply different from the 
Biblical faith. Among the points of contrast 
with the Bible brought out in the present study 
are the following: The Egyptian gods were 
many and were immanent in nature, seeming 
like ‘‘captives within their own manifesta- 
tions;” Jahweh, who spoke to Elijah in “a 
still small voice,” was not in the preceding 
natural phenomena of wind and earthquake. 
The gods of Egypt, moreover, were aloof from 
man, not concerned for him as the God of 
the Bible is. The Egyptian man, for his part, 
looked upon his misdeeds as aberrations but 
not as sins; what he needed to do was not to 
beg for the divine mercy but to get a better 
understanding of his own place in the universe. 
Man was not seen in rebellion against God, 
as in the Bible, nor did he have an experience 
of contrition or of grace. Since the righteous 
man, furthermore, was already in harmony 
with the universe, there was no need, according 
to Egyptian thought, for a last judgment of 
all the dead, as in the Bible. 

What then is the fundamental conviction 
of Egyptian religion? Dr. Frankfort’s answer 
is already familiar to readers of Kingship and 
theGods. ‘The single idea basic to all Egyptian 
religion is that the universe is essentially 
static. The outworkings of this underlying 
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assumption are traced in the present book in 
five fields. (1) The Egyptian gods were often 
animals because through successive genera- 
tions the animals never change and thus were 
felt to share in a peculiar way the fundamental 
nature of creation. (2) The Egyptian state 
was society articulated with the order of the 
universe through the superhuman being of 
Pharaoh, “‘a god by whose dealings one lives,”’ 
as Rekhmire called him. (3) The Egyptian 
way of life demanded individual attunement 
with this same unvarying order of the world, 
known as Maat or “justice.” (4) The 
Egyptian hope was that death would be a 
translation of man into the realm of changeless 
existence, where, like the stars ceaselessly 
revolving about the pole of heaven, he would 
participate in the perennial life of the cosmos. 
(5) Egyptian literature celebrated the un- 
changing values of life, while Egyptian 
architecture produced monuments of the 
greatest permanence known on earth. 

This book offers a clue of the greatest im- 
portance for the understanding of Egyptian 
religion, and at the same time provides a 
reminder of how far it is necessary yet to go in 
the more detailed working out of that under- 
standing. A practical difficulty for the ordi- 
nary student is brought home by a glance at 
the footnotes which reveal how widely scat- 
tered are the best translations of the relevant 
literary sources. Finally, by its demon- 
stration of a radical dissimilarity between 
Egyptian and Biblical points of view, the book 
makes it impossible to assume a simple 
derivation from Egypt of the fundamentals 
of Biblical religion and implies a challenge to 
students of the Bible to apprehend anew the 
distinctive quality of the faith therein set 
forth. 

Jack FINEGAN 

Pacific School of Religion 


Fijian Village. By BuELL Quain. With 


an Introduction by Ruth Benedict. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
xvii + 459 pages. Illustrations. $5.00. 
Anthropologists have been urgently con- 


cerned to obtain records of primitive life in 
remote parts of the world before the advance of 
civilization banishes this kind of life forever. 
How quickly time is running out in this regard 
is made evident by the present volume. The 
author penetrated to and lived for about ten 
months at the inland village of Nakoroka on 
the island of Vanua Levu in Fiji; even here, 
however, despite the relative persistence of 
native customs, the influences of civilization 
were already much felt. 

From A.D. 1643 on, Western traders touched 
Fiji, and in the nineteenth century native 
invaders from Tonga, inspired by western ideas 
of commerce and expansion conquered Fiji. 
The conquest was not only military but also 
cultural and religious. Early in the century 
the Tongans had been converted to Christi- 
anity of the Wesleyan type, and wherever 
they went in Fiji they spread the same 
religion. The whole process is_ called 
“Wesleyan imperialism” by the author. 

Of the results of “civilization” and ‘‘Wesley- 
anism” he does not speak flatteringly. At- 
tempting to name the certain benefits of our 
civilization, he can think of only one, our 
knowledge of sanitation and disease. De- 
scribing the coming of the church, he writes: 
“Tongan teachers came to the coastal villages 
to teach the people to desist from cannibalism, 
patricide, violent funeral practices, and, most 
important of all, to wear cotton skirts (in 
which it is rumored the missionaries had in- 
vested large sums) and to avoid all manner of 
productive work on the Sabbath: Any negli- 
gence in observing these rules was considered 
an insult against the person of the chief... 
and was punished accordingly; climbing rocky 
paths on bared knees was a favorite penitential 
device. .. .The missionaries... confined their 
teaching to Bible stories with a smattering of 
arithmetic, geography, and history of Pacific 
exploration.” 

One cannot fail to contrast this account with 
another recent and widely quoted statement 
about Fiji which is of a far more idyllic type: 
“Of the native population of 97,000 people, 
84 per cent are literate, over 99 per cent are 
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Christian; and Fiji is one of the most orderly 
and progressive communities in the South 
Pacific! At no time during the century has the 
staff of English (later Australian) Methodists 
charged with the task of civilizing, educating, 
and Christianizing the population numbered 
much more than a score.” 

From our point of view of enthusiastic 
advocacy of the Christian missionary cause 
we are saddened by Mr. Quain’s entire de- 
scription of the impact of Christianity upon 
Fiji, but to be realistic we have to acknowledge 
that he had extremely good opportunities of 
observation and doubtless used them with 
scientific impartiality. 

So thorough was his work indeed, that he 
spent a great many hours participating in 
clandestine meetings with a native shaman, 
who at last entrusted him with the possession 
of the “house” of an ancestral spirit in the 
form of an ancient throwing club. Although 
ancestor temples have long been outlawed in 
the village, and “the people [have] learned to 
depend upon Wesleyan prayer meetings for 
control of climatic emergencies,” belief in the 


ancestral spirits is still widespread and sacri- | 
fices are offered to them at remote rocks or | 
waterfalls. 

In the entire book not only these matters [ 
but a great many more are dealt with, and in 
all a most detailed account is given of the one | 
hundred inhabitants of Nakoroka, their homes | 
and means of livelihood, their customs and [| 
intimate habits. Why indeed it is necessary 
to go into all the details, one wonders, but 
perhaps it is valuable in the name of science. 

The death of the author on a field trip in 
Brazil in 1939, not long after the completion 
of this manuscript, meant the loss of a trained 
and skillful ethnographer. 

The Table of Contents of the book calls for a 
List of Illustrations to appear on page ix, 
but instead, in this reviewer’s copy, the 
Introduction begins there and no List of 
Illustrations is to be found. There is a 
typographical error in the last word of the 
third line of the last paragraph on page 6. F 

Jack FINEGAN 

Pacific School of Religion 
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Religious Fiction 
No Trumpet Before Him. By NELIA GARDNER WHITE. 

Philadelphia: The Westminister Press, 1948. 344 

pages. $3.00. 

Essentially, this is a good novel. It is the story ofa 
young Methodist minister in whom the bishop had a 
profound faith. The young man, who does not fufill, 
at all, the conventional pattern, is appointed to a 
university church. Here he encounters immediate 
opposition because he has no particular background to 
give him prestige, because he is direct in his approach 
and because people are set in their possessive ways. 
All along the line, the narrative is full of personal 
problems and good suspense. The story is well told. 
The characters are true enough to the human nature 
associated with a church: generous and selfish ones 
trying to work together. The weak spot of the book is 
the projection of a Methodism characteristic of America 
25 years ago into the postwar situation. This does not 
mar the moving power of the story, however, for the 
action is up to the minute at any time. 

CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER | 

First Methodist Church, 

Racine, Wisconsin 


The Choice. By Sevier Mrinear. Philadelphia: 
The Westminister Press, 1948. 320 pages. $2.00. 
This is a beautiful story concerning the conversion of 

Clement of Rome from Judaism to the early Christian 

movement. Clearly, simply and at length the faith of 

the Jews and the Stoic philosophy of the Romans is 
balanced against the devotion of the Christians in the 
mind of Clement. Here is both the strength and the 
weakness of the book. Undoubtedly, this struggle 
occurred many times over during that first age of 
Christianity. Here is a story of how it might have 


occurred, a story enriched by a wonderful fund of New 
Testament knowledge on the part of Dr. Minear, and a 
fine ability to project it into the crucible of a first 
century man’s mind. The weakness of the story is in 
the characterization. All the characters sound alike; 
their language is too pristine and academic to give the 
tale verisimilitude; their action does not irresistibly 
arise out of character. Nevertheless, the story is a fine 
distillate of what essentially happened. 
CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 
First Methodist Church, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


The Yellow Robe. A Novel of the Life of the Buddha. 
By RoBert PAyNE. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1948. 308 pages. $3.00. 

The author of The Yellow Robe has reconstructed the 
life of the Buddha in the spirit of the early sources, 
although Part I, “The Education of the Prince,” of 
necessity draws heavily upon the historical imagination. 

A marked shift of values is essential for the ap- 
preciation of the Oriental scheme of things by a 
westerner. Asa G. I. student who had been stationed 
in India recently commented, ‘The key to happiness in 
the Orient seems to be found in a minimizing of wants, 
while in the West we seem to find it in a maximizing 
of wants to be satisfied with material comforts.” De- 
tachment is the keyword used by Mr. Payne to de- 
scribe the Buddha’s solution. Nirvana is to be gained 
by detachment, by stepping “out of the stream alto- 
gether.” How the Buddha gained detachment and 
how he made it seem worthy of imitation by others 
constitutes the theme of this novel. 

E. PurIntTon 
Boston University 
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